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DANIEL v E r. 


H 18 Sa Nanired a very con - 
ſiderable name, by his Political and 
| Poetical works, his early attachment 
to the Reval ntion intereſt, and the extraordi- 
| ns zeal and ability with which he defended, 5 

He was bred, ſays Mr. Jacob, 1 Hoſier, 
wh ich profeſſion he forſook, as unworthy of 
him, and became one of the moſt: enterpriſing _ 
Authors this, or any other age, ever produced. 
The Work by which he is moſt diſtinguiſhed 
as a Poet, is his True-born Engliſhman, a ſa- 
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tire, occaſioned by a poem entitled. Fe e 1 0 


written by John Tutchin, Eſq. | 
This gentleman ( Tutchin) was of the Mon- 
mech ad in the Tiger of King Charles II. 
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"tempt upon his Uncle's crown, Site Tutchin 
| wrote a political piece in his favour, for which, ” 
ſiays Jacob, he was ſo ſeverely handled by Judge 
Jefféries, and His ſentence. was ſo very uncom- 
mon, and ſo rigorouſly executed, that he peti- | 
tioned King James to be hanged. 5 
Soon after the Revolution, the people, who are | 
| reſtleſs i in. their inclinations, and loath that to- 
day, for which they would yeſterday have ſa- 
1 their lives, began to be uneaſy at the 
partiality their new King diſcovered to his coun- 
trymen. The popular diſcontent roſe to ſuch 
2 height, that King William was eþliged- to 
di fmiſs his, Dutch guards, and, though he died 
in poſſeſlion of the crown of. England, yet it 
proved to him a crown of thorns, ang. he ſpent 
fewer peaceful moments in his regal ſtation, : 
than before his head Was \enpironed WIA un- 
| eaſy diadem. 
De Foe, who ſeems to have had a very true 
notion of Civil Liberty, eng aged the enemies of : 
- the new government, ang leveled, the fo orce of 
his fatire againſt thoſe who xalued. themſelves : 
for being True-born En zlhmen. * He. expoſes. a 
the fallacy of that 7 by laying. ohen 
the ſqurces from, whence the Engliſh: have 
ſprung. ; * Normans, Saxons, and Was. 2 
| | 6 £ 
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_ © he, were our foref PIO we are a mixed peo- 
ple; we have no genuine origin: and why 
© ſhould not our neighbours be as good as we to 
© Jerive from? and I muſt add, that had we been 
an unmixed nation, I am of opinion, it hac 
deen to our diſadvantage: for, to go no farther, 
© we have three nations about us clear from 
© mixture of blood, is any in the world, and 1 


© know not which of them we could wif ur- 


* ſelves to be like; I mean the Scotch, Welſh, 


© and Iriſh : and if I were to write a reverſe to 


© the ſatire, I would examine all the nations of 
Europe, and prove that thoſe nations which 
are the moſt mixed, are the beſt; and have leaſt 
6 f. barbariſm and brutality amongſt them,” 

Mr. De Foe NY, his fatire _ wy —_—_ 


1 lines: Bi 

Wherever God ads houſe of 3 . 
The Devil always builds a chapel theres, | F 
And 'twill be found upon examination, 
The latter has the largeſt congregation. bo 


Wr 
4 3 W Ny 


* 


I paſiing, a general cenſure. on the. ſur- 


rounding nations, Italy, Germany, France, &c.. 
he then takes a view of England, which he 
charges, with. the black, crime of ingratitude. 
He enumerates the ſeveral nations from whence 


we are derived, Gauls, Saxons, Lage Iriſh | 


Scots, &c. and ſays, 


ES From 
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1 110 DANIEL DE re E. 
x 15 40 From this amphibious ill-born mob began 
. ik That vain Yl-natur'd. thing, an Engliſhman... 
Tk is fatire, written in a rough . 
Manners without any art, or regular plan, con- 
tains ſome very bold and maſculine ſtrokes, 
againſt the ridiculous vanity of valuei ng ourſelves 
upon. deſcent and pedigree. In the concluſion 
haue has the following Mantz pts we Maree 
15 juſt obſexvation: N 5 


Could but our ate lee their fate, % 
And fee their offspring thus degeneratm 
Ho we contend for birth, and names unknown, 
„ nd build on their paſt actions, not our own n; 
: ; "They' d cancel records, and their tombs deface, : 
And openly diſown the vile degenerate race 5 
For fame of families is all a cheat, 
_ » © "Tis pers nal virtue only make us great. 1 


n 


The next ſatire of any conſequence which 
De Foe wrote, was entitled Reformation of 
Manners, in which ſome private eharacters are 
ſeverely attacked. It is chiefly aimed at ſome 
perſons, who, being veſted with authority to ſup- 
preſs vice, yet rendered themſelves a diſgrace to 
their country, encouraging wickedneſs by that 
very authority they have to ſuppreſs it. Poetry 
was far from being the talent of De Foe; he 
wrote with more perſpicuity and ſtrength in 
proſe, and he ſeems to have underſtood, as well 
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 DANTEL DE FOE. © 
#8 Ui} ma, he civil conflitution 6f the kitig- 
dom, Which indeed was his chief fndy, 
Mr. De Foe; in his preface to the feen V- 
lume of his wörks, collected by HimfelF, takes 
bccaſion to metttion the ſevere hardſkips he la. 
bouted undet, occaſtoned by thoſe printers, more 
induſtrious than himſelf, who make à practice 
of piratihg every work attended with ſucceſs. 
As aft inſtanee of this kind of oppreſſon, he 
mentions the True · born Engliſhman, by which, 
had he enjoyed the full profit of his ow]Jn la- 
bours, he muft have gained near a thoufand 
pounds; for; beſides nine editions which paſſed. 
under his own inſpection, this poem was twelve 
times pirated: but the inſolence of thoſe fraudu- 
lent dealers did not ſtop here; a Printer of a 
bad reputation collected a ſpurious and errone- 
ous copy of ſeveral pieces of De Foe, andentitled _ 
them theWorks of the Author of the True: born 1 
Engliſhman; and though he Was then em- 
broiled with the government for one of the 
pamphlets which this collection contained, yet 
had this man the impudence to print amorigft 
them the ſame pamphlet, ptefutning (6 far upon 
the partiality of the public reſentment, that he 
ſhould paſs with impunity for publifhing that 
very thing for which the author was to be pro- 
ſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity,” This, howe- 


5 ver, | 


% 7 
1. 


"Li DANIEL DE FOE. 
ver, was an irreſiſtible teſtimony, that the re- 


- Jentment ſhewn to the author was on ſome _ 
other, and leſs juſtifiable account, than the pub- 


Ps lication. of that book: ſo was it a ſevere. ſatire 
on the unwarineſs of the miniſtry, who had not 


eyes to diſcern their juſtice plainly expoſed: and 
their general proceedings, bantered by a Printer, 
in publiſhing in defiance of them that en 
book for which another man Rood arraigned. 
Mr. De Foe, who poſſeſſed a reſolute e | 
* a moſt- confirmed fortitude of mind, was 
never awed by the threats of power, nor deterred | 
from ſpeaking truth by the inſolence of the 
great. Wherever he found vice he laſhed its Y 
8 55 frequently, as Pope ſays, 15 
 Daſh'd the proud Gam' ſter from his gilde car, 
| Bar'd the mean breaſt that lurk d beneath a ſtar. N > | 


For ſome vigorous attacks againſt the mea- 


1 of a prevailing party, which Mr. De Foe 


"reckoned unconſtitutional and unjuſt, he was 
proſecuted, and received ſentence to ſtand on 
the pillory; which puniſhment he underwent. 
At the very time he was in the hands of the mi- 
niſtry, to ſhew the invincible force of his mind, 
he wrote an Hymn to the Pillory, as a kind of 

defiance of their power. The Reader i is deſired 

* to obſerve (ſays he) that this poem was. the 

0 author 85 declaration, even when in the cruel 
4 hands 


* 
At 


DANIEL 1 DE FOE. 


. © hands of a mercileſs, as well as unjuſt mini- 

; ftry, that the treatment he had from them was 

6 unjuſt, exorbitant, and conſequently illegal.” 
As the miniſtry did not think proper to proſe- 


eute him for this freſh inſult againſt them, that | 
forbearance was conſtrued a confellipa; of wade 


in their former proceedings. '' 
Though he was a reſolute a of Wig 
; principles, and a champion for the cauſe of Li- 


berty, yet was he never blinded by party preju- 


dice, but could diſcern deſigning and | ſelfiſh 


men, and ftrip them of their diſguiſes, though 7 


Joined with him-in the ſame political conteſts, 


In the concluſion of the Hymn to the Pillory, 


bet inp is written with great ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion, he aſſigns the reaſons for his 9 8 ene 


is 


to that ignominy. | -/ 
Thou Bugbear of the law, ſtand up and peaks al 
Thy long miſconſtru'd filence brek. 
Tell us who tis upon thy ridge ſtands there, 35 
So full of fault, and yet ſo void of fear; 5 1 
And from the paper in his hat, | 

+ Let all mankind be told for what. 


"WD ell them it was becauſe he was too bold, 
And told thoſe truths which thould not ha been told, 
| Extol the juſtice of the land, 3 
. puniſh what they will not underſtand 10 
Tell them that he ſtands there 
For . * we would not bear; 
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bail be „e 
0 yethe might ha' been ec, 
Bade faid leſs, or would he ha” ſaid | * e, 
ell them that it was his reward, 5 955 
And worſe is yet for him Prepar 1 8 5 
Walt his fooliff virtue was ſo nice, + 9 5 
5 not to fell his friends, according to be ances 

And thus he's arexammple made, ak 
"os make men of their honeſty afraid 

Phat from the time to come they, may 
More willingly their friends betray. 

þ rell them the miniſters that plac'd OY 
Are Tcandi to the times, ao 
| Ate at a166t6 find his gurt: Te I ene 
And can't commit his crimes, | . i ene 

The natural abilities of the Author (for 15 
was ns fcholar) ſeem to have been very high. 

He had a great knowtedge of men and things, 

particularly what related to the governeet 

and trade of theſe kingdoms. He wrote many _ 
pamphlets. on both, which were generally well 
received, though his tate was never prefixed. 
His imagination was fertile, ſtrong, and lively, as. 
may be collected from, his many works, of fancy, 
particularly his Robinſon: Cruſoe; which was 
written in ſo natural a manner, and with fo many 
probable. incidents; that, for ſome time after its 
publication, it was judged by moſt people to be 

a true ſtory. It was indeed written upon a mo- 

del entirely new, and the fuccefs and eſteem it 

118 with, may be * by the many: * edi- 

+2 4, | . tions 


DANIEL DE FOE. 6 


tions it has ſold, and the ſums of money which 
have been gained by it. Nor was he leſs re- 
; markable in his writings of a ſerious and reli- 
gious turn; witneſs his Religious Courschip, and 
his Family Inſtructor; both of which ſtrongly 
inculcate the worſhip; of God, the relative du- 


ties of huſbands, Winks. parents, and children, 


not in a dry dogmatic manner, but in a kind of 
dramatic way, which excites curioſity, keeps 


the attention awake, and is extremely intereſt- 


ing and pathetic. We have already ſeen, that in 


his political capacity, he was a declared enemy to 


Popery, and a bold defender of Revolution prin- 
ciples. He was held in much eſteem by many 
great men, and though he never enjoyed any 
regular poſt under the government, yet he was 
frequently employed i in matters of truſt and con 
fidence, particularly in Scotland, where he ſe- 


veral times was ſent on affairs of great impor- 


- tance, eſpecially thoſe relative to the union af 
the ven ſe of which he was one of the ne- 
| og hang 5 : 1 
Conſidered as a + Pale Daniel 1 De 85 is * 
| fo eminent as in a folitical-light; he has taken 
no pains in verſification; his ideas are maſculine, 
his expreſlions'coarſe, and his numbers generally 
rough. He ſeems rather to have ſtudied to ſpeak. 
rruth, wy ING wornds.y to the bottom, than, 
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Sy embelliſhing his verſificatibh, to give it a 
More elegant keenneſs. This, however, feemis 
0 have proceeded. more from caàreleſsneſs than. 
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udilities in that particular. 1 % 49 

| ne provocation De Foe had given to Pope 
we eannot determine, but he has not eſoaped the 
Jaſh of that gentleman's pen. Mr. Pope in his 
becond book of his Dunciad ſpeaks thus of ons: Z 


Earleſs on high flood unabaſh'd De Foe. 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. 


It may be remarked that he has joined him 
vv Tutchin, a man whom Judge Jefferies had 
ordered to be fo inhumänly whipped through _ 
the market towns, that, as we lave already ob- 
ſerved, he petitioned the King to be hanged. 
This ſeverity foured his temper, and, after the 
- depoſition and death of King James, he indulged 
Bis reſentment in infulting his memory. This 
may be the reaſon why Pope has ſtigmatized 
him; and perhaps no better a one can de given 
for his attacking De Foe, whom the author of 
the notes to the Dunciad owns to n been a 

man of parts. „ 
De Foe can never, ith nn Werren & 
= — ranked amongſt the dunces; for whoever reads 
Bis works with candour and impartiality, 
i! muſt be convinced that he was a man of the 
3 natural powers, a * imagination, 
ach 


— 


4 


—— 


204 del — which, voi 


invincible int 


ſhaken probity in his moral cond | an 
rity in his rarer. * | 
ought not only to ſcreen. him from the petulant | 


attacks of Satire, but tranſmit. his nan 
ſome degree of applauſe to poſterity. 1 
De Fge, who enjoyed always a compet 


and was ſeldom ſubject to the neceſſities af the! 
Poets, died at his houſe at IMlington, in the year 
1731. He left behind him one ſon, and one 
daughter. The latter was married to Mr. 


Henry Baker, a - well known in the. 


e agen me. voter ann tet 


RICHARD SAVAGE, Es d 
HIS unhappy Gentleman, who led 4 


I cCouxſe of life imbittered with the moſt ſe>+ 
Vere 98 was not yet deſtitute of a friend 


to cloſe his eyes. It has been remarked f 


Cowley, who likewiſe experienced many of the 


viciſſitudes of fortune, that he was happy in the 
acquaintance of the Biſhop. of Rocheſter, who 
performed the laſt offices Which can be paid to 
a Poet, in the elegant memorial he made of his TEEN 
life. Though Mr. Savage was as much inferior 
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| life; yet, in ſome reſpects; he * 
to that great man. None of the poets bave 
been more honoured in the commemoration of 
their hiſtory, than this gentleman. The. life 
of Mr. Savage was written ſome years after his 
death, by a gentleman who knew him inti-- 
mately, capable to diſtinguiſh between his fol- 
lies, and thoſe good qualities which were often 
concealed from the bulk of mankind by the ab- > 
jectneſs of his condition. From this account 
is en that WO! we now Ae to nt 
_ Trader. 57! - 4 
In the year 1 1 Add Counteſs of hw a 
clesfield, having lived ſome time on very uneaſy 
terms with her huſband, thought a public con- 
feſſion of adultery the moſt expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty, and therefore declared 
the child with which ſhe then was big, was be- 
gotten by the Earl of Rivers. This circum- | 
ſtance ſoon produced a ſeparation, which while 
the Earl of Macclesfield was proſecuting, the 
Counteſs, on the xoth of January, 1697-8, 
was delivered of our Author; and the Earl of 
Rivers, by appearing to conſider him as his 
own, left no room to doubt of her declaration. 
However ſtrange at may appear, the Counteſs 
looked upon her ſon, from his birth, with a kind 
of reſentment and abhorrence. No ſooner was 
wp © | her 
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Bei on bern than the Uiſcovered 7 A teſolution 
oof difowning him, in a ſhort time femoved him 
from her ſight, and committed him to the care 


of a 25 1 Woman, whom ſhe directed to educate | 


2 him as er.own,' and enjoined her never to in- 


form Mm of lis true patents. Inſtead of de- 
fending his tender years, the took delight to 


ſee him ſtruggling with miſery; and continued 
her perſecution; from the firſt hour of his life 
to the laft, with an implacible and teſtleſs. cru- 
elty. His m 
others with the ſame barbarity; - and though' ſhe, 
whoſe tender ſollicitudes ſhould have ſupported 
him, had launched him into the ocean of life, yet 
was he not wholly abandoned. The Lady Maſon, 
mother to the *Counteſs, undertook to tranſact 
with the nurfe, and ſuperintend the education 
of the child. She placed him at a grammar 


ſchool near St. Alban s, where he was called by 


the name of his nurſe, without the leaſt intima- 
| tion that he had a claim to any other. 
While he was at this ſchool, his father, the 
Earl of Rivers, was ſeized with a diſtemper 
which in a thort time put an end to his life. 
While the Earl lay on his death-bed, he thought 
it his duty to provide for him, amongſt his other 
natural children, and therefore demanded a po- 


fitive account of him. His mother, who could 
| | no 
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ther, indeed, cou not affect : 
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24 RICHARD SAVAGE, Tug 
| no longer refuſe an anſwer, determined, atleafk, 
to give ſuch as ſhould deprive him fox, ever of 
that happineſs which competency affords, and 
declared him dead; which is, perhaps, the firſt 
5 inſtance of a falſhood invented by a mother, to 
deprive her ſon of, A. proviſion which was der 
figned him by another. The Earl did nat i ima: 
gine that there could exiſt, i in nature, a mather 
that would ruin her ſon, without enriching her- 
elf, and. therefore beſtowed, upon another ſon 
fix thouſand, pounds, which. he had before in 
bis will bequeathed to Savage: The ſame cru 
elty, which, incited her to i intercept-this; provi- 
ſion intended him, ſuggeſſel another; prqjedt;, 
| worthy of. fuch a diſpoſition... thei endeavoured 
to rid. herſelf from the danger of.. being at any 
time made known to him, by. ſending him ſe· 
cxetly to the American Plantations ; bur ane 
| contrivance her malice,was defeated. 914745 
Being ſtill reſtleſs. in the hepa her 
ſon, ſhe formed, another ſcheme of burying: him 
in deni and; r 3] and, an ſtate of 


14} 


keep. 5 — — for. ever at. pf apa from 050 the 
ordered him to be placed with a Shoe-maker in | 
Holborn, that, after the uſual time of trial, ha 
might become his apprentice. It is generally | 
reported, that. this, e WAGs: for ſome time, 
| ſueceſsful, | 


+ "gp 
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Seel and that Savage W at the 
avrl longer than he was willing to confeſs; but 


an unexpected diſcovery n him to quit : 


Kis occupation. 


About this time his 5 who had 3 
Pan. him as her own ſon, died; and it was 


natural for him to take care of thoſe effects, 
which by her death were, as he imagined, be- 


come his own. He therefore went to her houſe, 


opened her boxes, examined her papers, and 
found ſome letters written to her by the Lady 


Maſon, which informed him of his birth, and 


the reaſons for which it was concealed. He was 
which had been allotted him; but thought he 


had a right to ſhare the affluenee'of his mother,, 
and therefore without ſcruple applied to her 
as her ſon, and made uſe of every art to awake 


her tenderneſs, and attract her regard. It wWas 


to no purpoſe that he frequently ſolicited her 
to admit him to fee her; ſhe avoided Him with - 


the utmoſt precaution;. and ordered him to be 
excluded from her , houſe, by whomfſoever. he 
might be introduced; and what reaſon ſoever he 
might give for entering it. Savage was at this 


time ſo touched with the diſcovery of his real 


mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk. 


in the dark evenings: for- feveral hours before 
| E ” her 
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Her door, in hopes! of ſeeing her by accidents 
but all his aſſiduity was without effect; for he 
could neither ſoften her heart, nor open her 
i hand; and while he was endeavouring to rouſe 5 
the affections of a mother, he was reduced to 
the, miſeries of want. In this ſituation he was 
obliged to find other meaus of Ben warn be- 
came by neceſſity an author. 4. 
In his firſt attempts in tir province ou was 
not ſucceſsful: not diſcouraged, however, he 
he afterwards wrote the comedy of Love in a 
Veil, borrowed from the Spaniſh, but with lit- 
tle better ſucceſs than before; for, though it was 
received and acted, yet it appeared ſo late in the 
year, that Savage obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard 
Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom, ſays the au- 
thor of his Life, he was pitied, careſſed, and re- 
Jlieved. Sir Richard Steele declared in his fa- 
our, with that genuine benevolence which 
conſtituted his character, promoted his intereſt 
with the utmoſt zeal, and taking all opportuni- 
ties of recommending him, he aſſerted, that 
* the inhumanity of his mother had given him 
ba a right to find. every good man in his favour.“ 
Nor was Mr. Savage admitted into his acquaint- 
aance only, but to his confidence and eſteem. 
1 Sir Richard intended. to have eſtabliſhed him 


— 
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RICHARD SAVAGE R if - 
im forke ferrled ſehorie vf life, and to have con- 
tracted a Kind of all iance wich him, by matryins | 
him to à natural daughter, an whom 'he ins | 
tended: to beſtow a thouſant pounds: but Sir 
Richard cond usted his affairs with fo tiftte asco= | 
nouyy thus h wan feldonrable 46 raiſe the ſuns |} _. 
which he had offered, and the marriage was ; 
conſequently delayed. In the mean time he was 
officioufly informed that Savage had ridieuted 
him; by weh be ws fmodh-exaiuraiat; that 
he withdrew the allowance he had paid him, 
and never afterwards admitted him to his houſe. 
He was now again abandoned to fortune, 
without any other friend but Mr. Wilks, a man 
to whom calamity ſeldom complained" without 
telief. He naturally took an unfortunate wit 
into his protection, and not only aflifted him im | 
any caſual diſtreſſes, but continued an equal ng 
ſteady kindneſs to the time of his death. By 
Mr. Wilks's interpoſition, Mr. Savage once | 
obtained of his mother fifty pounds, and a pro- 
miſe of a hundred and fifty mors; but ir W Ws 
the fate of this unhappy man, that few pro- | 
| any - ge to him were ever per- 
| — Being thus obliged to depend upon 
. Wilks, he was an aſſiduous frequenter 8 
e theatres, and, im a ſhort time, the amuſ e 
ments of the ſtage took ſuch poſſeſſion of his 
| Cc 3.7 mind. 
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mind, that he was never abſent from a play in 
ſeueral years. In the year 1723, Mr. Savage 
_ _brouglit another piece on the ſtage. He made 
choice of the ſubje& of Sir Thomas Overbury: 
if the circumſtances in which he wrote it be 
confidered, it will afford at once an uncommon 
proof of ſtrength of genius, and an evenneſs of 
mind not to be ruffled. * During a conſiderable 
part of the time in which he was W upon 
this performance, he was without lodging, and 
. often without food; nor had he any other con- 
veniences for ſtudy than the fields, or the ſtreet, 
in which he uſed to walk, and form his 
ſpeeches, and afterwards ſtep into a ſhop, beg 
for a few moments the uſe of pen and ink, and 
write down what he had compoſed, upon Paper, 
Which he had picked up by accident. 
Mr. Savage had been for ſome time diftin- 
guiſhed by Aaron Hill, Eſq; with very particu- 
lar kindneſs; and on this occaſion it was natu- 
ral. to apply to him, as an author of eſtabliſhed 
reputation. He therefore ſent this tragedy to 
him, with a few verſes in which he deſired his 
correction. Mr. Hill, who was a man of un- 
bounded humanity and moſt-accompliſhed po- 
liteneſs, readily complied with his requeſt; and 
Fit the popes — A rer in wann he 
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touches the circumſt mces of the author with 
wo tenderneſss. N 1 ie dir e 
Mr. Savage at laſt brought his N upon the 
Rage, bus, mer l the chief actors had quitted 
it, and it was repreſented by what was then 
called the ſummer company. In this tragedy 
Mr. Savage himſelf performed the part of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, with; ſo-little ſucceſs, that 
he always blotted out his name from the liſt of 
players, when a eopy of his tragedy was to be 
ſhewn to any of his friends. This play, how- 
ever, procured. him the notice and eſteem of ſe- 
_ veral; perſons of diſtinction, for ſome; rays of 
genius glimmered through all the miſts which 
poverty and oppreſſion had ſpread over it. | 
The whole profits of this performance, ned, 
printed, and dedicated, amounted to about 2001. | 
But the generoſity of Mr, Hill did not end 
en he promoted the ſubſcription to his Miſ- 
cellanies, by a very pathetic repreſentation of - 
the author's ſufferings, printed in the Plain 
Dealer, a periodical paper written by Mr. Hill. 
This generous effort in his favour ſoon pro- 
duced him ſeventy guineas, which were left for 
him at Men; s, by ſome who, commiſerated his | 
misfortunes. 3 
Mr. Hill not 15 POWs the cubſeription | 


. to 15. Mie. but furniſhed likewiſe the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of the poem of which it is com 

poſed, and particularly the Happy Man, which 

be publiſhed as 4 fpeciumm. Fo this Miſcel- 
_ Jany he wrote a preface, · in which he gives am 
 zcecount of his mother's © in a. very un- 
common ſtrain of humour, which the ——— 

his ſubſeriptions probably infpired. . 

 Bayage was now advaneing in rep | 
and) though frequently involved in very prefiris. 
noeceſſities, appeared however to be gaining on · 
mankind; hen both his fame and his life were 
endangered, by an event of Which ie ie not yer 
determined, Whether i oughe to bo mentioned 
2 A erimb, or # calamity. As this is by far the 

moſt intereſting eiruumſtance in che liſe of this 
unfortunate een ſhalb rojare rhe particulars 
A 

On che 20: ebe Nl nete 

came from Richmend, where he had retired, 
that he might purſue his ſtudies with leſs inter- 
ruption, with an intent to diſcharge a lodging 
which he had in Weſtminſter; and accidentally 
meeting with tro gentlemen of His sequnink- 
ance, whoſe names were Marchant and Gre- 

_ gory, he went in with chem to a neighbouring 
Coffee-houſe, and ſat drinking till it Was late. 
He would willingly have gone to bed in the ſame 
__ but there was not room for the whole 

w company; 


8 
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1 ; and therefore they. FART to Fe 
about the ſtreets, and divert themſelves with 
ſuch amuſements ; as mould o occur till morni . 
In their walk, the; y happened. untuckily t to d 0 5 
cover a light 15 Kobin sen- 's Toffee-houſe, near 


 Charing-erofs," and he pun in. "Marchant, 13 5 


fome radenefs” deman ed a room, and was told 
that there was a good fire in the next parlour, 
which the company were about to leave, being 
then paying their reckoning. Marchant, not 


fatisfied' with this anſwer, ihe into. the room... 
and was followed b by his c. companions. He then. | 


petulantly placed himſelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon afterwards. kicked down 
the table. This produced a quarrel ; ſwords 
were drawn on both fides; and one Mr. Sinclair 
was killed. Savage likewiſe, taving wounded 
A maid that held him, forced his way with Gre- 
gory out of the houſe ; 3 but being intimidated,. 

and confuſed, without reſolution Whether to 
fly or ſtay, they were taken in a back court bx 
one of the company, a and ſome foldiers whom. 


he had called to his afliſtance. 3 by 1 


When the day. of. trial came on, a 1 0 wo 7% 
was erouded in a very unuſual manner, and the 
public appeared to intereſt itſelf as in. a cauſe | 


of: dts concern. The witneſſes againſt Mr.. 


Sava ge 
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La and. his friends, were, the woman whe 


| kept the houſe, which. was a houſe, of ill-fame,. 


and. her maid ;; the men who were in the room. 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, 


| Who had been drinking with them, and ir 


whom one of them had been ſeen i in bed. 
They ſwore in general, that * 5 


; the provocation, which Savage and Gregory 


dre their ſwords to juſtify z- that Savage drew 


firſt; that he ſtabbed Sinclair, when be was not 


ina a. hy of defence, or While Gregory com- 
manded his ſword; that after he had given the- 
thruſt, he turned pale, and would have retired, 


but that the maid clung 1 round: him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, from 
whom be broke, by eutting the maid. on che 
lead. 


Sloir kad declared. kveral. times before his 
death, for he ſurvived that night, cat he re- 


teived his wound from Savage; nor did Savage 
| at his trial deny the fact, but- endeayoured partly. 


to extenuate it,.by urging t the ſuddenneſs of the- 
whole action, and the intpolſibility | of any ul: - 


deſign, or premeditated malice, and partly. to- 


juſtify it by the neceſfty of ſeff-defence, and: 
the hazard of his dn life, if he had rot that. 
OE. of "giving the: ago 5 
— | | 62D. SHITE Us | 
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Ait ebfervedl Wik neither feld ndr I. ob- 
Jiged a man to wait for the blow which was 
threatened, and which, if he ſhould. ſuffer, be . 
might never be able to return; that it Was 
always allowable to prevent an aſſfault, and to . 

_ prefery life, by taking away that of the advern 
fary, by whom. it was endangered. With re 
d to the violence with Which he. endea- 
0 to eſcape, he declared it was. nat his de- 
fien to fy from Juſtice, or r decline atrial, 0 
Avoid the expences and ſeverities of a priſon, and 
that he intended to appear at the bar without 
compulſion. T His defence, which took up. OI 
than one hour, was heard by the multitude that 
thronged the court, with the moſt attentive and 
reſpectful lence. Thoſe who thought; he 
ought not to be acquitted, owned that applauſe 
coul&not be refuſed him; and thoſe who. before 
pitted his misfortunes, now reverenced. his abi- 
| ties,” Fhie witneſſes who appeared againſt him, 
were proved to be perſons of ſuch. characters a$ 
did not entitiQe them to much credit ; a common 
ſtrumpet, a woman by whom ſ ach. wretches 
were entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported; | The character of Savage Was, by 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, aſſerted to be that 
of à modeſt inoffenſive man, not inclined-to 
N 85 or to inſolence, and who had to that time 
been 
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been only know n by his mu tunes s and his 
5 wit, | . i f 


5 „ 
Had his 8 gh? "bis 8 he — 
| undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him 
With the moſt brutal ſeverity, and, in ſumming 
üß the evidence, endeavoured, to exaſperate the 
Jury againſt him, and miſrepreſent his defence. 
This was a provocation, and an inſult, which 
. the priſoner could not bear; and therefore Mr. 
Savage reſolutely allerted, that his cauſe was 
not candidly explained, and egan to recapitu- 9 5 
late what” he had before ſaid; but the J udge 5 
having ordered him to be ſilent, which Savage 5 
treated with contempt, he commanided that he 
3 ek be taken by force from the bar. „ 
Iryhe Jury then heard the opinion of the Judge, 
5 that good characters were of no weight e gain 
poſitive evidence, though they might turn the wh 
ſcale, where it Was doubtful 3 and that, though 
two men attack each other, the death of either 
is only manſlaughter; ; but where one is the 
aggreſſor, . as in the caſe. before them, and i in 
purſuance of his firſt attack kills the other, the 
law ſuppoſes the action, however ſudden, to be 
malicious. The Jury determined, that Mr. 
 _,_ Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of mur- - 
5 a0 Ie Marchant, who had no ſword, only 
FIT er 3 
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manſlaughter; „ Mer.” Savage and Mr. "Gregory © 
ere conducted back to priſon, where they were 
more cloſely confined; and loaded with irons of 
fifty pounds weight. Savage had now no hopes 
of life but from the King s mercy, and (can it be 
believed 7) that u eg. lat own mother endea- 5 
voured to intereept. 
When Savage, as we have Already cbt, 
was firſt made acquainted with the ſtory of his 
birth, he was ſo touched with tenderneſs for his 
; cath; that he earneſtly fought an opportunity 
to ſee her. To prejudice” the Queen againſt 
5 him, ſhe made uſe of an incident, which was 
omitted in the order of time, that it might be 
mentioned together el the 8 rpoſe it was 
made to ſerve. 
One evening, while TW was OKs as was 
his cuſtom, in the ſtreet ſhe inhabited, he ſaw 
the door:of her houſe by accident open: he en- 
tered it, and, finding no perſons in the paſſage 
to prevent him, went up ſtairs to ſalute her. 
She diſcovered him before he could enter hgłer 
chamber, alarmed the family with moſt diſtreſs» 
ful outeries, and, when ſhe had by her ſcreams 
2 gathered them about her, ordered them to drive 
out of the houſe that villain, who had forced 
himſelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder 
her. This abominable falſehood his mother re- 
preſented to the Queen, or communicated it to 
Vor. te D | ſome 
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. ſome who were baſe enough to relate it, and ſo 
55 2 13 prepoſſeſſed her Majeſty againſt this 
Auunhappy man, that for a long while ſhe rejected 
1 all petitions: that were offered in his favour, © 
Thus had Savage periſhed by the evidence of 
2 4 of a ſtrumpet, and of his mother, had 
not juſtice and compaſſion procured him an ad- 
yocate, of a rank too great to be rejected un- 
heard, and virtue too eminent to be heard with- 
out being believed. The ſtory of his ſufferings 
reached the ear of the Counteſs of Hertford, 
Who engaged in his ſupport with the tenderneſs 
and humanity peculiar to that amiable lady. 
She demanded an audience of the 8 
3 and laid before her the whole ſeries of his mo- 
ther's cruelty, expoſed the improbability of her 
accuſation of murder, and pointed, out all the 
_ circumſtances of her unequalled barbarity. The 
-  Interpoſition of this lady was ſo.ſucceſsful, that 
he was ſoon after admitted to bail, and on the 
ꝓth of March, 7 pleaded the King s par” 
5 don. 7M 3: 
Mr, 8 Sine his Apt e his GY 
: trial, and the time in which he lay under ſen- 
tence of death, behaved with great fortitude, 
and confirmed, by his unſhaken equality of 
mind, the eſteem of thoſe who before admired 
- him for his abilities. Upon weighing all the cir- 
- - cumſtances relating to this unfortunate event, 


— 
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it plainly appears that the greateſt guilt could 


not be imputed to Mr. Savage. His killing £ 
Sinclair was rather raſh than totally difho- - 
nourable; for, though Marchant had been the | 


aggreſſor, who would not prevent his friend 
from being overpowered hy numbers? Some 


time after he had obtained his liberty, he met 
in the ſtreet the woman of the town that had f 
ſworn againſt him : the informed him that ſhe | 
was in diſtreſs, and with unparallelled aſſurance 
deſired him to relieve her. He, inſtead of in- 


ſukting her miſery, and taking pleaſure i in the 
calamity of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury, and 


changing the only guinea he had, divided i it ö 
equally between her and himſelf, £ 
Savage had now obtained his liberty, but was 
without any ſettled' means of ſupport; and, as he 
had loſt all tenderneſs for his mother, who had 


thirſted for his blood, he reſolved to lampoon 


her, to extort that penſion by ſatire, which he 


knew ſhe would never grant upon any princi- | 


ples of honour, or humanity, This expedient 
proved ſucceſsful; whether ſhame ſtill ſur- 


vived, though compaſſion was extin&, or whe- ? 


ther Ber rates had more delicacy than her- | 
ſelf, and imagined that ſome of the darts which # 
ſatire might eint. at e would A 1925 43 
them. | | # 
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| upon his promiſe to. lay aſide the deſign of ex- 
_ poſing his mother, received him into eee 
treated him as his equal, and engaged to allow: 


on A # 
F A ＋ 1 bl 


Lord Tyrconnel, whatever:were his motives, 


him a penſion of 200 l. a yr. 
This was the golden part of Mr. 1 8 


life: for ſome time, he had ho reaſon; to com- 


plain of fortune; his appearance was ſplendid, 
his expences large, and his acquaintance exten- | 


| five, He was courted,” ſays the author of his 


life, 0 by all ho eee to be thought 
* men of genius, and careſſed by all that valued 
1 themſelves upon a fine taſte,” 

To admire Mr. Savage eee of. Te: 
cernment, and to be acquainted with. him was 


a title to poetical reputation. His preſence was 
ſufficient to make any place of entertainment 


popular; and his approbation and example con- 
ſituted the faſhion : ſo. powerful. is genius, 
when it is inveſted with the glitter of aftuence! -. 
Men willingly pay to fortune that: regard which. 
they owe to merit, and are pleaſed when. at. 
once they have an opportunity of exerciſing. 
their vanity, and . practiſing, their duty. This 
interval of proſperity furniſhed him with op- 
portunities of enlarging his knowledge of hu- 
man nature, by contemplating life from th 
higheſt gradation to the loweſt. > 

In this gay period of life, when by was _ 


; rounded by the affluence of pleaſure, 1729, he 


e 


he addreſſed to the Earl of Tyrconnel, not only 

in the firſt lines, but im a formal dedication, 
filled with the higheſt ſtrains. of panegyric. 
Theſe praiſes, in a ſhort time, he found himſelf 
inclined to retract, being diſcarded by the man 


on whom he had beſtowed them, and who, he i 


faid, he then diſcovered, had not deſerved them. 


Of this quarrel Lord Tyrconnel and Mr. 4 


Savage aſſigned very different reaſons. Lord 


Tyrconnel charged Savage with the moſt li- 5 


centious behaviour, introducing company into 
his houſe, and practiſing with them the moſt 
irregular frolicks, and committing all the out- 
rages of drunkenneſs. Lord Tyrconnel farther 


alledged againſt Savage, that the books of which 


he himſelf had made him a preſent, were ſold, 
or pawned by him, ſo that he had often the. 
mortification to fee them dia mwrnd to en on 


ſtalls. ä 
Savage, it FRET was ſs accuſtomed to live 


by expedients, that affluence could not raiſe 


him above them. He often went to the tavern, 
and truſted the payment of his reckoning to 
the liberality of his company ; and, frequently, 
of company to whom he was-very little known. 


This conduct, indeed, ſeldom drew him in- : 


to much inconvenience ; for his converſation. 


and addreſs were ſo pleaſing, that few thought 
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publiſhed the Wanderer, a moral poem, which - 
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the pleaſure whieh they receivod from him 
dearly purchaſed by paying for his wine. It 
was his peculiar happineſs that he ſcarcely ever 
found a ſtranger, whom he did not leave a friend; 
burt it muſt likewiſe be added, that he had not 
often a friend long, WI obliging: _ to 
become an enemy. __ 
Mr. Savage on the 50 bend: lot; that 
Lord Tyrconnel quarrelled with him, becauſe 
a he would not ſubtract, from his own luxury and 
extravagance, what he had promiſed to alloy) 
him; and that his reſentment was only a plea. , 
jr the violation of his promiſe: he aſſerted, 
that he had done nothing which ought to exclude 
pil him from that ſubſiſtence which he thought 
not ſo much a favour as a debt, ſince it was 
| eee him upon conditions which he had ne- 
ver broken; and that his only fault was, that he 
cap not be ſupported upon nothing. Savage s.. 
paſſions were ftrong, among which his reſent- 
ment was not the weakeſt ; and, as gratitude was 
nat his conſtant virtue, we ought not too haſtily 
to, give credit to all his prejudice aſſerts againſt _ 
(his once-praiſed patron) Lord Tyzeonuel.. £0 
The golden æra of Savage's life was now at _ 
an end; he was baniſhed, the table of Lord Tyr- 
connel, and turned again adrift upon the world. 
While he was in proſperity, he did not behave 
r a. moderation yOu” to procure. friends 
g among 
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in the ſun- ſhine of his fortune, te revenge him 
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amongſt his inferiors. He:took,an-opportunity;.. | 


| ſelf of thoſe creatures, Who, as: they are the wor- 
ſhippers of power, made court to him whom 
they had before contemptuouſſy treated. This 
aſſuming; behaviour of Savage was not. altoge- 
ther unnatural. He had: been, avoided and:do—: | 
ſpiſed by thoſe deſpicable ſycophants, who were 
proud of his acquaintance when, raiſed. to.emi- 

| ence. In this caſe, who would not ſpurn ſuch 
mean beings? His degradation, therefore, from 
the condition which he had enjoyed: with: fo 
much ſuperiority, was conſidered: by many as 
an occaſion of triumph. Thoſe who had courted 
him without ſucceſs, had an opportunity to re- 
turn the contempt they had ſuffered. _ 
Mean time, Savage was very diligent i in ex- 
poſing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over 
whom he obtained at leaſt this r f 
he drove him firſt to the practice of outrage and 
violence; for he was ſo, much provoked by his 
wit and virulence, that he came with a number- 
of attendants, to beat him at a coffee-houſe; 
but it happened, that he OE: Ae the mi peers a rag | 
minutes before. | 
« He now thought himſelf again at full liberty 
to expoſe the cruelty of his mother, and there- 
fore about this time.publiſhed the Baſtard, a 


poem remarkable for the vivacity in the be- 
ginning, 
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3 RICHARD SAVAGE, re 
ginning, where he makes a pompous enumera- 


tion of the imaginary advantages of baſe birth, 


and the pathetic ſentiments at the cloſe, where 


he recounts the real calamities which he 1 uffered 5 


jp ich > 
Y s 8 0: 


by the crime of his parents. 
The verſes which have an iechäte den 
to thoſe two ener oy # we | One r in- 5 
fee ©4167 ie 1+: a e 46h apart 
In gayer hours, when un high my "O_ ran, ek, 
The Muſe exulting, thus her lay begann bet 5 


meſe d be the Baſtard's birth! thro* wondrous va 


He ſhines eccentric, like a comet's 4 

No fickly fruit of faint compliance gen: 
He! ftamp'd in nature's mint with. ee 1. 
He lives to build, not boaſt a gen rous race, 2 my 
No tenth tranſmitter cf a fooliſh face. i N 
His daring hope, no ſire's example bounds, 


His firſt- born nights, no prejudice confoundes. | 


He, kindling from within requires no flame, 


He glories in a Baſtard's glowing name. 


Nature 8 unbounded ſon he ſtands wat 
IIis heart unbiaſs'd, and his mind his own :.. 
—— © mother ! yet no mother!---"*tis to you __ 


My thanks for fuch diſtinguiſh'd claims are due. 


— What had I loft; if, conjugally „ 


By nature hating, yet by vows conſin d, 5 
Vou had faint drawn me with a form alone, 


A lawful lump of life, by force your own! _ - 
----- had been born your dull domeſtic heir, 9 
Load of your life, and motive of your care; 
Perhaps been poorly rich, and meanly great; 8 
Ihe ſlave of emp, a cypher i in the ſtate ; wo 


Lordly 
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- Eordly: neglectful of a worth unknown, - A 
And ſlumb' ring in a e eee Tax 4 
After Og the 2 1985 of e Sinclair, _ 
goes on thus: 
——— Where Hall my 1590 8 find reſt? na Mother's c. 
Shielded my anfant innocence with prayeng 1 
No Father's guardian hand my youth Maintawd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, and from vice reſtrain d. 
This poem had extraordinary ſucceſs 3 great 
numbers were immediately diſperſed, and edi 
tions were mul tiplied with unuſual rapidity. One 
circumſtance attended the publication, which 
Savage uſed to relate with great ſatisfaction. 
His mother, to whom the poem with due re- 
verence was inſcribed, happened then to be at 
Bath, where ſne could not conveniently retite 
from: cenſure, or conceal: herſelf from obſerva= 
tion; and; no ſooner did the reputation of the 
poem begin to ſpread, than ſhe heard it repeated 
in. all places of concourſe; nor could ſhe enter 
the Aſſembly- rooms, or croſs the Walks, with-- 
out being ſaluted; with, ſome! lines from the 
Baſtard; She therefore left Bath with the ut- 1 
moſt haſte, to ſtielter herſelf in the erouds! of 
London. Thus Savage. had the ſatisfaction of 


finding, that, tho! he-cauld nat e 699%, 5 


yet puniſh his mother. 
Some time after, Mr. "Wes als A; Phy i: ow 


of applying to the: Queen, that having once "7 ; 


given 
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3. RICHARD: SAVAG E, Ker 
given him life, ſhe would enable him to ſupport 
it, and therefore publiſhed a ſhort poem on her 
bieth-day, to which he gave the odd title af 
Volunteer-Laureat. He had not at that time 
one friend to preſent his poem at Court; yet 


the Queen, notwithſtanding this act of cere- 


mony was wanting, in a few days after publica- | 
tion, ſent him a Bank note of fifty pounds, by” 


Lord North and Guildford; and her permiſſion 
to write annually on the ſame ſubject, and that 


be fhould yearly receive the like preſent, till 


ſomething better ſhould be done for him. Af- 
ter this, he was permitted to preſent one of his 
annual poems to her ge ben _ 07 _ 


nour of kifling her hand. 


He was ſtill in his vai eliguaties; Taal : 


no certain ſupport, but the penſion allowed him 


from the Queen, which was not ſufficient: to 
laſt him the fourth part of the year. His con- 


duct, with regard to his 1 717 was IEF par . 


ticular. 


No ſooner had he Auges the" bill, Wen be 


vaniſhed from the ſight of all his acquaintances, 


and lay, for ſome time, out of the reach of his 


x 
7 


moſt intimate friends. At length he appeared. 


again pennyleſs as before, but never informed 
any perſon where he had been, nor was his re- 
treat ever diſcovered. This was his conſtant 


rn uring the whole. time he received his: 
1 15 penſion. 


RICHARD AVAG r, K „ 36 
penſion. He regularly diſappeared, and re- 
turned. He indeed affirmed that 'he retired: to - 
ſtudy, and that the money ſupported him in ſo- 
litude for many months; ;, but his friends de- 
- clared, that the ſhort'time in which it was ſpent, LE 
buten confuted his own account of bis | 
conduct. : TT a © 
His poveith in prifing, he aged as 27 
r de 4s he dined; for he generally lived . 
by chance, eating only when he was invited to 
the tables of his acquaintance, from which the 
meanneſs of his dreſs often excluded him, when 
the politenets and variety of his converſation 
would have been thought a ſufficient recom- 
pence for his entertainment. Having no lodg- 
ing, he paſſed the night often in mean houſes, 
| which are ſet open for any caſual wanderers ; ; 
' ſometimes in cellars, amongſt the riot and filth 
of the meaneſt and moſt prolligate of the rab- 
ble; and ſometimes, when he Was totally with- 
out money, walked about the ftreets till he was . 
- weary, and lay down, in the ſummer, upon a 
bulk, and in the winter, with his aſſociates in 
ö poverty, among the aſhes of a glaſs- houſe. 
In this manner were paſſed thoſe days 2 and 
nights, Which nature had enabled him to have 
employed i in elevated ſpeculations. ' On a bulk, 
in a cellar, or in a glaſs-houſe, among thieves 
and beggars, was to be found the author of 
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36 RIC HARD, SAVAGE, Ee. 
the Wanderer; the man whoſe remarks in life 
might! have affiſted the ſtateſman, "whoſe ideas 
of. virtue might have enlightened the mora- 
liſt, whoſe eloquence might have influenced 
ſenates, and whoſe delicacy. might have po- 
A. liſhed courts, His diſtreſſes, however afflic- 
tive, never dejected him. In his loweſt ſphere 
he wanted not ſpirit to aſſert the natural dig- 
' nity of his wit, and was always ready to re- 
preſs that inſolence which ſuperiority of for- 
tune incited, and to trample that. reputation 
which roſe upon any other baſis, than that of 
merit. He never admitted any groſs familia- 
rity, « or ſubmitted to be treated other wiſe than 
as an equal, Once, when he was without lodg- 
ing, meat, or cloaths, one of his friends, a man 
indeed not remarkable for moderation in pro- 
ſperity, left a meſſage, that he deſired to ſee him 
about nine in the morning, Savage knew that 
his intention was to aſſiſt him, but was very 
much diſguſted, that he ſhould preſume to pre- 
Icribe the hour of his attendance, and therefore | 
rejected his kindneſs. .. | 5 
The, greateſt hardſhips of poverty were, to 5 
Savage, not the want of lodging, or of food, 
but the neglect and ene it grew. Thor! 
mn. ..:) 
_.. This life, unhappy 2s it may be n en 
e was: yet imbittered, in 1738, with New 
# — 


| whim: HEAR: whe: + of ee ch 
| which he had 1 N i his was 
nation. Le 
pon the Gees bend, da e pected df 
him, that he ſhould honour her memory with'a 
funeral panegyric: ke was / thought: eulpable 
for omitting it; but on her 'birth-day, next 
year, he gave a proof of the power of genius and 
judgement. He knew that the track of elegy 
had been fo long beaten, that it was impoſſible 
to travel in it without treading the footſteps of 
thoſe ho had gone e ng and therefore 
it was neceſſary, that he might diſtinguiſſi him 
ſelf from thecherd of encomiaſts, to find out ſome 
new walk of funeral panegyric. This difficult 
taſk he performed in fuch a manner, that this 
poem may de juſtly ranked the beſt of his own, 
and amongſt the beſt pieces that the- deaths of 
Princes have produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he has 
formed a happy combination of topics, which 
ay other man would have thought it difficult 
to connect in one view: but the relation be- 
tween them appears natural; and it may be 
juſtly ſaid, that what no r man could have 
thought on, now ſeems ſcarcely poſſible for any 
e Toy this poem, when he takes oc- 
caſſion to mention the King, he N gives 
Vor I. . wh _- him 


. RICHARD SAVAGE, KN © 
him a hint to continue his penſion; which, hö- 
ever, he did not :receive at the uſual time, and 
there was ſome reaſon to think that it would be 
| diſcontinyed. He did not take thoſe methods 
l, of retrieving his intereſt, which were moſt 
Wt likely. to ſucceed ; for he went one day to Sir 
| Robert Walpale's levee, and demanded the res- 
ſion of the diſtinction that was made betweer 
1 him and the other penſioners of the Queen, 
wi.ith a degree of roughneſs, which perhaps de- 
termined him to withdraw what had only been 
delayed. This laſt mis fortune he bore not only 
with decency, but chearfulneſs; nor was his 
gaiety clouded even by this diſappointment, 
though he was, in a ſhort time, reduced to the 
loweſt degree af diſtreſs, and often wanted both 
Jodging and food. At this time, he gave ano- 
ther inftance of the inſurmountable obſtinacy of 
his ſpirit: his clothes wert worn out, and he 
received notice, that at a coffee-houſe ſome 
elothes and linen were left for him. The per- 
ſon who ſent-them did not, we believe, infor 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he mig bt 
ſpare the perplexity of acknowledging- the der 
nefit; but, though the efferwas ſo far genè böus, 
it was made with ſome neglett of. cerèmtentes; 
which Mr. Savage fo mitt refented, That he re 
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fuſed the preſent, and declined to enter the houſe 


e ths pagan which were deſ n 
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RICHARD SAVAGE; E 30 
taten away. His diſtreſs was nor publickly *. 
known, and his friends therefore thought it pro- 

per to concert ſome 'meaſures for his relief. 
The ſcheme propoſed was, that he ſhould re- 
tire into Wales, and receive an allowance of 
fifty pounds a year, to be raiſed by ſubſoription; 5 

on which he was to live privately, in a cheap 
place, without aſpiring any more to affluence, 

or having any farther ſollicitude for fam. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, 
though with intentions very different from thoſe 
of his friends; for they propoſed, that he ſhould 
continue an exile from Eondon for ever, and 
ſpend all the remaining part of his life at Swan- 
ſea; but he deſigned only to take the opportu- 
nity, which their ſeheme offered him, . 
treating for 4 ſhort time, that he might prepare 

his play for the ſtage (upon the ſtory of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, in Which he had made a 
total alteration of the plan, ſo that it was a new 

_ tragedy, not a revival of the former) and his 
other works for the preſs, and then to return to 
Eondon to exhibit his tragedy, and live upon | | 

the profits of his own labou.. 

. Aft r many ſollieitations and gelays, a ſub- | 
0 was at laſt raiſed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman. He was however 

ſatisfied, and willing to retire, and was con- 
EM I es, FE 2 8 | vinced 
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vinced: that the allowance, thaug 
be more than ſufficient fi eee 


5 termi ined to commence 3 


guiſhed at their public feaſts, and treated with. | 


Full of theſe ſalutary;reſolutions,. ie * 
2 in 1739 · He was furniſhed with ff 


teen guineas, and Was told, that they would. 


be ſufficient, not only for. the expente of His 


Journey, but for his ſupport in Wales for ſome. 


time; and that there remained but little more 


of che firſt collection, He promiſed a ſtrict ad- 
herence to his maxims of parcimony, and went 
away in the ſtage coach; nor did his friends 
expect to hear from him till he informed them. 
of his arrival at Swanſea; but, when the 
1 arrived a letter, dated the 1,4ti 


_— 


7 leaſt: 
h day 
after his departure, in which he ſent them 
word, that he was yet upon the road, and with 
out money, and that he therefore could not pro- 
_ cged}, Without a remittance. 'Tihey; then ſent. 
bim the money that was in their hands; with: 
. Which he was enabled to reach Briſtol,. from 
whence he was to go to Swanſea by water. 
At Briſtol he found an embargo ſaid upon the 
ſhipping, ſo that he could nat immediately ob- 
tain a paſſage; and being therefore ohl ige to 
ſtay there ſome time, he, with his uſual ſelicity, 
ingratiated himſelf; with many of the principal. 
inhabitants, was invited to their houſes, diſtin- 


* 


- 
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A regard that gratified bis vanity, conf "tHerefore 
—_ engaged his affection. © 
After ſome ftay at Briſtol, he retired to Wen | 
ſea, the place originally Propoſed for his reſi- 
_ dence; where he lived about a year, very much _ 
diſſatisfied with the diminution of bis falary ; 
for the greateſt part of the contributors, irritated” 
by Mr. Savage's letters, which they imagined 
treated them contem ptuouſly, withdrew . their 
ſubſcriptions. At this place, as in every 6 - 
he contracted an acquaintance with ert whe - 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed in that country. 2 
Here he completed his tragedy, of en 
two acts were wanting when he left London, 
and was deſirous of coming to town to bring it 
on the ſtage. This deſign was very warmly 
oppoſed; and he was adviſed by his chief bene- 
factor, Who was no other than Mr. Pope, to put 
it in the hands of Mr. Thompſon and Mr. 
Mallet, that it might be fitted for the ſtage, and 
to allow his friends to receive the profits, out 
of which an annual penſion ſhould be paid him. 
This propoſal he rejected with the utmoſt con- 
_ tempt. + He was by no means convinced, that 
thejudgement of thoſe to whom hewas ee 
to ſubmit, was ſuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expreſſed, to 
be no. longer kept in leading-ſtrings, and had 
no N idea of his bounty who propoſed 
5 * 'S to 


wm 
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to penſion him out of the profits of hisown la- 
bours. He ſoon after this quitted Swanſea, and, 
with an intent to return to London, went to 
Briſtol, where a repetition of the kindneſs which 
he had formerly found, invited him ta ſtay. He 
was not only careſſed, and treated, but had a 
collection made for him of abdut thirty pounds, 
with which it had been happy if he had im- 
mediately departed for London; but he never 
conſidered that ſuch proofs of kindneſs were not 
often to be expected, and that this ardour of be- 
nevolence was, 1 a n degree, the effect of 
ee 

Another hs of his. e e W850 ho 
practice of prolonging his viſits to unſeaſonable 
hours, and diſconcerting all the families into 
Which he was admitted. This was an error, My 


2 place of commerce, which all the charms of 
converſation could not compenſate. Diſtreſs 


at laſt ſtole upon him by imperceptible degrees; 
his conduct had already wearied ſome of thoſe 
ho were at firſt enamoured of his converſation; 


but he ſtill might have devolved to others, 
| WhO he might have entertained with equal 


ſucceſs, had not the decay of his clothes made 
it no longer conſiſtent with decency to admit: 
him to their tables, or to aſſociate with him in 


mou places. He now began to. find- every 


man from n at Whoſe, Mute he called; 
i and 


BLOHARD: 
ances arenen longer able. ene the: 
fighted and en in queſt. . nner, 
which. he did not always obtains-. Te eons late 
his miſery, he was obliged, to withdraw from 
the ſmall number of friends from een, 
ſtill reaſon to hope for ſavour ss 

His cuſtom was, to lie in bed che ms 


of the day, and to go out in the dark with the 


| vtmoſt privacy, and after having paid his viſit. 
return again before morning to his lodging, 
which was in the garret of an obſcure inn. Be- 
ing thus exclud 
the other, he ſuffered the utmoſt extremities of. 
poverty, and: often faſted ſo. long that be was: 


the adi af his een was Sende ere 
dial. He continued to bear theſe ſevere preſſures, 


till the landlady of a coffee -houſe, to whom he 


owed about eight ens bah ted his wrete 
edneſs, 


. He was md by: ak of this woraan, oh 7 f 'F 


| candied: to the houſe of a Sheriff's: officer, 


where he remained ſome time at a great expence, 
in hopes of finding bail. This expence. he was 
enabled to ſupport, by a preſent from Mr. 
Naſh, of Bath, who, upon hearing of his late 


- 


| winendde, ſent him fiye Zuineas, No friends 
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d on one hand, and conſined on | 


would 
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would Contribute to releaſe him Weid * 5 
at the expence of eight pounds; and therefore he 
vas removed to Newgate. He bore this misfor- 


. retire from all diſtur 


twenty pounds a year, which he had promiſed, 


„ 
3 \ i 


* 
d FES > 


tune with an unſhaken fortitude ; and indeed the 


treatment he met with from Mr. Dagg, the 
_ keeperof the priſon, mn N WE d e 
of his confinement. 5 N 


He was ſupported bay ne at nis own idle, 7 


without any certainty of recompence; had a 
room to-bimſelf, to which he could at any time 
ince; was allowed to- 
ſtand at the door of the priſon, and ſometimes 
| e out into the fields; ſo that he ſuffered: 
fewer hardſhips in the oblong; than he had been 
aecuſtomed to undergo the greateſt part of his 
life. Virtue is undoubtedly moſt laudable in 
that ſtate which makes it moſt difficult; and 


Hf 


therefore the humanity. of the eee N + 
Aire this public atteſtation; F 
While Mr. Savage was in prifonky he was, 


and almoſt finiſhed a fatire, which he entitled, 


London and Briſtol delineated,” i in order to be 


revenged of thoſe who had no more generoſity 
for a man to whom they profeſſed friendſhip, 

than to ſuffer him to languiſh in a gaol for 

eight pounds. He had now ceaſed from cor- 
reſponding with any of his ſubſcribers, except 


Mr. Pope, who yet continued to remit him 


and 


d. by. ford ee She PT, 1 N 

nlarged. - becauſe, he had directed the 
to enquire into the ſtate of his. debts: 

however, he took care to enter his name accord- 
ing to.the farms af the, caurt, tha: the Sri ars 
1 hen was. 5. continued. Aa and, om 
_ that occaſion, he appeared in the hall, he was; 
treated with. very, unuſual reſpec, But the re- 
ſentment of the City was afterwards raiſed, by: 
ſome accounts that bad been hread of the ſatire. 

that ſome of: ec | 


Wo deaths, bo dete baſtened, 40 
- ton af the ſatires. only, e. eee 
1 * s ſupexiar to their inſults. | 
+ When, he had been — e he; 7 
received. from Mr. Pope, in whoſe kindneſs he. 
had the greateſt:confidence,.and.on whaſe aſſiſt⸗ 
ance he chiefly, depended, a letter; tained; 
a. charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawa, 
up in ſuch terms as ſudden. reſentment;diQateds, 
Mr. Savage returned a very ſolemn proteſtation 
* Winden nce, but bee appeared. anch. 


wards be ws. fined vi again. in his bk 
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and ſide, which, as it was not violent, was not 


fuſpected to be dangerous; but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July 


ne confinedyhimfelf to his room, and a fever 
_ ſeized his ſpirits. The ſymptoms grew every 
day more formidable, but his condition did not 
enable him to procure any aſfiſtance. + „ 
laſt time the keeper ſaw him, was on July the 


31ſt, when Savage, ſeeing him at his bed-ſide, 
ſaid, with uncommon earneſtneſs, AI have ſome 
<« thing to ſay to you; Sir 3 but, after a pauſe, 
moved his hand in a melancholy manner, and 
fmding himſelf unable to- -recolle& what he was 


going to communicate, ſaid, *Fis gone. The 
| keeper ſoon after left him, and the next morn- 


ing he died; Hewas buried.in-the neee 1 
of St. Peter, at the expenee of the keeper. 


Mr. Savage's temper, in conſequence of 35 


dominion of his paſſions, was uncertain and 
capricious. He was eaſily engaged, and eaſily | 
diſguſted; but he is accuſed of retaining his 
hatred more tenaciouſly- than his benevolence. 
He was compaſſienate both by nature and prin— 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of hu 
manity; but when he was provoked, (and very 
ſmall offences were ſufficient to provoke him) 
he would proſecute his revenge with the utmoſt* 
acrimony, till bis paſſion had ſubſtded;: His» 


? friendſhip was therefore of „ 3 for, the? 


. . 5 = 
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1 zealous in the ſupport of thoſe whom 
he loved, yet it was always dangerous to truſt 
him, becauſe he conſidered himſelf as diſcharged, 
by the firſt quarrel, from all ties of honour and 
gratitude. He would ever betray thoſe ſecrets, 
which, in tlie warmth of confidence, had been 
imparted to him. His veracity was often queſ- 
tion -d, and not without reaſon. When he 
loved :ny man, he fuppreſſed all his faults, and, 
when he had been offended by hint, concealed 5 
ul his % oA RENT 

But his ene were dts true, 05 oy 
far as he proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, 
«but his partiality might Rave e ſometimes he oh : 
fect of falſehood. ' - 

In the words of the ee ride of his. 
life, from whom, as we obſerved: in the begin-" 
ning, we have extracted the account here given, 
we ſhall conclude this unfortunate perſon's me- 
moirs, which were ſo various as to afford large 
ſcope for an able biographer, and which, by 
this gentleman; have been repreſented witk fo | 
great a maſtery, and force of penetration, that 
the life of Savage, as written by him, is an ex- 
cellent model for this ſpecies of writing 

This relation (ſays he) will not be wholly 
6. without its uſe, if- thoſe who. languiſh under 

any part of his ſufferings, ſhould be enabled 
4 to fortify their patzen by reflecting that 
6 they 


—_— 
may 


8 R rem: ARD SAVAGE, EN. 
they feel only thoſe =Miftions from which the 
* abilities of Savage did not exempt bim, 3 er 
© thoſe;/who in confidence of ſuperiot eapaci 
ties; r attaininents, - Gifregard the common 
2 maxims of life, ſhall be reminded that nothing 
© ean'ſupply the want of prudence; and that 
< negligence and irregularity, long continued, 


will make knowledge uſeleſs, wit 8 diculous, ; 
and Jeans contemptible. e 
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FAS fon of Mr. Jonathan Swift] -and 
| Y Mrs. Abigail Erick, born in Dublin, 
N 6vember the Zoth, 1667. Soon after his birth, 
his nurſe, having occaſion to come to England, | 
out of a nurſe's fondneſs for the child at her 
-breaſt, conveyed him on ſhip- board without the 
knowledge of his mother or relations, and kept 
nim with her at Whitehaven, in Cumberland, 
For three years. This circumſtance occaſioned 
many to ſuppoſe him an Engliſhman zi afid, from 
the friendſhip ſhewed-afterwards/to- his Mother 
and him by Sir William Temple, that he was 
Sir Wilkam's natural ſon: hut both theſe ſug- 
geſtions are equally deſtitute of truth; for Sir 
William Temple, being employed in a public 
* Db: e from the 9 1665 to 2 5 
8 coul | 


Dr Torna Swe. a 


could ot pombly have any criminal converſe f 
with his mother till ſome years after his birth; _ 


At fix years of age he was put to Kilkenny 


ſchool by his uncle, Mr. Godwin Swift, and 


about eight years afterwards was entered a ſtu- 


dent of Frinity College in Dublin. His prin- ; 


cipal ſtudies'here were hiſtory and poetrys it 


which he made great progreſs; but {6 little 


application did he give to all other branches 
of ſcience, that, when he appeared as cand idate 
for Batchelor of Arts, he was at firſt ſet aſide 


on account of inſufficiency, and even at laſt ob- 


tained his admiſſion ſpecial gratid. This treat- 
ment he reſented ſo much, that he reſolved to 


leave Ireland, and purſue his ſtudies at Oxford; 
but, in order to this, he was obliged to produce be 


the teſtimonzum of his degree; and the expreſſion 
ſpeciali grati being peculiar to Dublin Univer- 
ſity, the members at Oxford concluded it ſigni- 
fied a degree conferred in reward of extraordi- 
nary diligence and learning, and therefore he 
was immediately admitted, and entered of Hart 
Hall, now Hartford College, where he con- 
ſtantly reſided till he took his degree of Maſter 
of Arts, i in 1691. 8 Gs 

Swift's guardian. dying i in 1688, Sir William 
Temple, whoſe lady was related to Swift's mo- 
ther, generouſly ſupported him at Oxford, and, 
upon his quitting the univerſity, took him to 
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reſide with him as his domeſtic companion. 


Py % 
. ? 
% : 
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Here Swift had opportunities of converſing with 
Eing William, who frequently viſited Sir Wil- 


liam Temple; and. that Prince offered to make 
him a Captain of Horſe, which he refuſed, 


being determined to take orders. In purſuance 


of this reſolution, he went to Ireland, and by 


the recommendation of Sir William Temple 
to Lord Capel, then Lord Deputy, he obtained 
a prebend of 1001. a year; but that income be- 


ing inſufficient, and the diſtance of the metro- 


polis depriving him of that converſation and fo- 


ciety in which he delighted, he reſigned his pre- 
bend in favour of a'.friend, and returned to 


Sheene in England, to Sir William Temple, 
with whom he lived as a companion and friend 


till Sir William's death, who, beſides a legacy, 


left to him the care "of publiſhing his — 


: mous Works. 


During Swift's refidence with. Sir William 
Temple, he became intimately acquainted with 
a Lady, whom he has diſtinguiſhed, and often 
celebrated, under the name of Stella. The real 


name of this Lady was Johnſon. She was the 


daughter of Sir William Temple's ſteward, 
and the concealed but undoubted wife of Dr. 


Swift. Sir William Temple bequeathed her 
in his will 1000. as an acknowledgement of her 


father's faithful ſervices. In the year 1716, 
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che was d to Dr. Swift, by Dr. Aſhe, then 
| biſhop of Clogher. 


The reader muſt obſerve, there was a "wa | 


Interval between the commencement of his ac- 
quaintance with Stella, and. the time of making 
her his wife ; for which no other cauſe can be 
afligned, but that the ſame unaccountable hu- 
mour, which had 6 long detained him from 
marrying, prevented him from ett, 
her after ſhe was his wife. ; 

Stella (ſays Lord Orrery) was a moſt * ami- 


e able woman, both in mind and perſon: ſhe a 


© had an elevated underſtanding, with all the 
* delicaty and ſoftneſs of her own ſex. Her 
© voice, however ſweet in itſelf, was ſtill ren- 
. dered more harmonious by what ſhe ſaid. Her 
© wit was poignant without ſeverity: "Her man- 
ners were humane, polite, eaſ; 7. and unte- 
"0 ſeryed.- —Wherever ſhe came, he attracted 
© attention and eſteem. As virfue was her guide 

© in morality, ſincerity was her guide i in reli- 

„Sion. She was conſtant, but not oftentatious 
in her devotions : ſhe was remarkably prudent 
in her converſation: ſhe had great ſkill in 


© mufic, and was perfectly well verſed in all 


© the leſſer arts that employ à Lady's leiſure, 
© Her wit allowed her a fund of perpetual chear- 


- * fulneſs' within proper limits. She exactly - 


I ey nol dT * anſwered 
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1 apſwored the dcin of Penelope | in Her 


mer: 


4 A woman, lovelieſt of Ie lovely kind, 
In body perfect, and compleie in mind. 100 


Such was this amiable Lady; yet, with all 
theſe advantages, ſhe could never prevail on Px. 
Swift .to acknowledge her vpenly as his wife. 

great genius muſt. tread in unbeaten paths, 
and deviate from the common road of life; 
W a diamond of ſo much luftre might 

have been publickly produced, although it 1 
been fixed within the collet of matrimony. But 
that which diminiſhed the value of this ineſti- 
mable jewel in Swift's eye, Was the ſepvie ſtate 
. of her father. | 
"Upon the Rk of Sir William,” Swift came 
5 to London, and took the earlieſt opportunity of 
reminding King William, by petition, of a pro- 
miſe that Prince had made to Sir William Tem- 
ple, that Mr. Swift ſhould have the firſt var 
cancy that happened among the Prebends of 
Weſtminſter, or Canterbury; but that petition 
had no effect; and, after a long and fruitleſs ate 
tendance at W hitehall, Swift” 8 honour, or rar 
ther pride, not brooking ſo long a ſtate of ſer- 
vility and contempt, he embraced an offer made 
him by the Earl of Berkeley, then appointed one 
of the t Ju ee bo kde 1 his Chaps. 

lain 


— 


wo 


* 


© 11 £ 1 FR * 


hin at private' 2 fo lreland: but ot one | 
Buſh, another of Lord Berkeley's attendants, 

ſoon after their arrival in Dublin, by his inſi- 
nuations, ſupplanted” Tin in the office of Se- 


#- 3 


eretary. 

However, during the gedenke of the Earts' 
of Berkeley and Galway, who were Jointly 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland, the livings Earacor 


and Roathbeggan, worth together about 2601.” 


a- year, were beftowed upon Mr. Swift; the only 
church preferments he enjoyed till he hee the bf 
| pointed Dean of St. Patrick's, in 1713. 
Lord Orrery gives the mne inftances of 
his humour, and of his „ et ER} Ou 
Ass ſoon as he had taken olſelion! of his two' 


lvings, he went to reſide at Laracor, and gave 


public notice to his pariſhioners, that he would 


read prayers on every Wedneſday and Friday. $ 


Upon the ſubſequent Wedneſday, the bell was 
rung, and the rector attended in his deſk, when, 


after having ſat ſome time, and finding the con- 


gregation to conſiſt only of himſelf, and his 
Clerk Roger, he began with great compoſure 
and gravity, but with a turn peculiar to him- 
ſelf, | © Dearly beloved Roger, the ſcripture 
* moveth you and me in ſundry places, &c.“ 
and then proceeded regularly thro' the whole 


ſervice, This trifing circumſtance ſerves to 


thow, that he could not reſiſt a vein of humour, 
| F4 | whenever 
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Ul : wheneyer be had, an opporngnity of exerting . 
= it, | N 
= be BIR is. the . of bis pride. ; 
—_— White Swift was chaplain. to. Lord Berkeley, 
„ only fiſter, by the conſent and approbation 
of her uncle and relations, was married to a 
L 8 man in trade, whoſe fortune, character, and ſi- 
5 tuation, were eſtecmed by all her friends, and 
ſuitable to her in every reſpect. But the mar- 
1 riage was intirely diſagreeable to ber brother. 
= It endes to interrupt thoſe ambitious views he 
b: had long ſince formed. He grew outrageous at 
the thoughts of being brother-in-law to a tradeſ- 
man. He utterly refuſed all reconciliation with 
his ſiſter; nor would he even liſten to the en- 
treaties af his mother, who came over to Ire- 
| land, under the ſtrongeſt hopes of pacifying his 
= anger, having in every other inſtance found bim 
. 2 dutiſul and obedient fon. But his pride was 
not to be conquered; and Mrs. Swift, finding 
her Jon inflexible, haſtened back to ue 7 
where ſhe continuedetill her death. ; 
... . During his mother's life time, he 1 ever | 
| failed to pay her an annual viſit. ; But his man- 
ner of travelling was as ſingular as any other of 
his actions. He often went in a waggon, but 
more frequently walked from Holyhead to 
Leiceſter, London, or any other part of Eng- 
land, He generally choſe to dine with wag- 
! . goners, 


— 


Px. JONATHAN SWIFT; Is 
goners, oſtlers, and perſons of that rank; and 
he uſed to lie at night in houſes where he found 
written over the door, Lodgings for a penny. 
He delighted in ſcenes of low Jife. The vulgar 
dialect was not only a fund of humour for him, 

but ſeems to have been acceptable. to his nature, 
as appears from the many filthy ideas, and inde · 
em expreſſions, found throughout bis works. 
In 1710, Swift took his Doctor's degree, and 
King William dying towards the latter end of 
8 that) year, on the acceſſion of Queen Anne, the 
Doctor came into England; and as che mini- 
ſters of that reign were great patrons af learn - 
ing and learned men, the Doctor was ſoon ad- 
mitted into their friendſhip, particularly the 
Earl of Oxford; in the defence of whoſe admi- 
niſtration, he wrote many pamphlets, poems, 
and weekly papers, fraught with the keeneſt 
fatire. In return for theſe fervices, the Doctor 
flattered himſelf the place of Hiſtoriographer 
was reſerved for him; hut he remained- without 
preferment, till he was made Dean of St. Pa- 
trick's: and at firſt. be had little reaſon to be 
pleaſed with his promotion; for on his arrival 
in Ireland, to take poſſeſſion of his deanry, he 
found the violence of party raging to a high de- 
gree in that kingdom: the common people bad 
been taught to look upon him as a Jacobite; 


and ſuch was their deteſtation of him, that they 
| LI 
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threw ſtones at him as he paſſes the ſtreets. The 
Chapter of St. Patrick's, like the reſt of the 
kingdom, received. him with reluctance, and 
thwarted him in every thing he propoſed: he 
was avoided as a peſtilence, oppoſed as an in- 
vader, and pointed out as an enemy to his coun- 
try. A man of fewer abilities, and leſs firm- 


| neſs, would have ſunk under ſuch violent out- 


rage and oppoſition; but he had addreſs and 
reſolution to furmount them, to- reduce his bre- 
thren the clergy to reaſon and obedience, | and, 
by a zealous attachment to the ' intereſt of his, 
country, to become the darling of the people. -* 


From the year 1714, till he appeared in the ; 


year 1720, a champion for IreJand, againſt. 


Wood's halfpence, his ſpirit of politics and pa- 
triotiſm was kept almoſt cloſely confined within 
his own breaſt. Idleneſs and trifles engroſſed 


too many of his, leiſure hours; foels and ſyco- 
phants, too much of his ene His at- 


tendance upon the public ſervice of the church 
was regular and uninterrupted; and, indeed, re- 


gularity was peculiar to all his actions, even in 
the mereſt trifles. His hours of walking and 


reading never varied. His motions were guided 
by his watch, which was ſo conſtantly held in 


his hand, or placed before him on the table, 


that he ſeldom deviated many minutes in the re- 
volution of his exerciſes and employments. 
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In the year 1720, he began to * in 
| Tome degree, the character of a political, writer. 


A ſmall pamphlet, in defence of the Iriſh Manu- | 
factures, was his firſt eſſay in Ireland in that 


kind of writing; 3 and to that pamphlet be owed 


the turn of the popular tide in his favour. It 


Was entitled, « A Propoſal for: the univerſal Vie 
40 of Iriſh Manufactures in Clothes, and F urni- 
c ture of Houſes, &c.” utterly rejecting and 


renouncing every thing wearable that comes 
from England. This propoſal immediately 


raiſed A, very violent flame. The printer was 
proſecuted, and the proſecution had the ſame 


* 


effect which generally attends thoſe kinds of 


meaſures: it added fuel to flame. But his 


| greateſt enemies muſt confeſs, that the pamphlet 
is written in the ſtyle of a man who had the good 


of his country neareſt his heart, who Jaw, her 2 


errors, and wiſhed. to correct them; who: felt 
her oppreſſions, and wiſhed to relieve them; and 
who had a deſire to arouſe and awaken an indo- 
lent nation from a letbargic, diſpoſitions at 


might prove fatal to her conſtitution. 


This temporary oppoſition but ra the 


fiream of his popularity. He was now looked 
upon in a new light, and was diſtinguiſhed by 


the title of the Dean: and ſo high a degree of _ 
popularity did he attain, as to become an arbi- 


trator, in di n of property, amongſt his 


nei ghbourss 3 


1 


? 
* ? * 15 
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neighbours; ; nor did any man dare to appeal 
from his opinion, or murmur at his decrees. 
But the popular affection, which the Dean 
had hitherto acquired, may be ſaid not to have 
been univerſal, till the publication of the Dra- 
pier's letters, which made all "ranks. and all 
profeſſions Unanimous in his applauſe. Sgt FE 
© The occaſion of 'thoſe letters was, a Nit of 
copper coin in Ireland, to ſo great a degree, 
that for ſome time paſt, the chief manufacturers 
throughout the kingdom were obliged | to pay their 
| *workmen 5 in pieces of tin, ox in other tokens of 
fuppoſititious value. Such a method was very 
diſadvantageous to the lower parts of traffick, 
and was in general an want iner to the com- 
merce of the ſtate. 5 
To remedy this evil, the late King g aneh 
a patent to one Wood, to coin, during the term 
- of fourteen years, farthings and halfpence in 
England, for the ufe of Ireland, to the value of 
a certain ſum ſpecified. Theſe halfpence and 
farthings were to be received by thofe perſons 
who would voluntarily accept them; but the 
patent was thought to be of ſuch dangerous 
conſequence to the public, -and- of ſuch exor- 
ditant advantage to the patentee, that the Dean, 
under the character of M. B. Drapier, wrote a 
letter to the people, warning them not to ac- 
Abe ee N and farthings as cur- 
xent 
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rent coin, This firſt letter. was ſucceeded by 
ſeveral others to the ſame purpoſe, all wh hich are 
inſerted in his works. i 

At the ſound of Drapier's SURED bi 
aroſe among the people. Perſons of all ranks, 
parties, and denominations, were convinced 
that the admiſſion of Wood's copper would 
prove fatal to the commonwealth. . The Papiſt, 
the Fanatic, the Tory, the Whig, all lifted 
themſelves volunteers under the banner of the 
Drapier, and were all equally zealous to ſerve 
the common cauſ. 

Much heat, and many fiery ſpeeches againdt - - 
the adminiſtration, were the, conſequence of 
this union; nor had the flames been allayed, 
notwithſtanding threats and proclamations, had 
not the coĩn been totally ſuppreſſed, an FO. 
withdrawn his patent. 

The name of Auguſtus was not 8 
upon Octavius Czfar with more univerſal ap- 
probation, than the name of che Drapier was. 
beſtowed upon the Dean: © 

He had no ſooner aſſumed his 'new copnomen,. 2 
than he became the idol of the people of Ireland, 
to a degree of devotion, that, in the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious country, ſcarce any idol ever obtained. 

Libations to his health were poured out as fre- 
quent, as to the immortal memory of 5 8 
William. His cen was Peres in every 

* . l ſtreet 


f 
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PAT in Di Min.” "Atetamations* and you's far 
His profperity attended his footſteps wherever. 
he paſſed, He was conſulted in alt points e. 

Hatt > to dotieftic policy in in general, and to the 

ttadè of Ireland in pater but he was more 

immediately Locked upon. as the Legiſlator of 
the weavers, Who frequently came in A body, 

cbnſtſting of förty or fifty chiefb of their trade, 

to receive his advice in ſettling the rates of their 
manufactures, and the wages of their journey= 
men. He received their addreſs with Teſs ma- 
jeſty than ſternneſs; and; ranging His ſubjects in 

. a circle round his parldur, ſpoke as copiouſly, 5 
and with as little; difficulty and heſitation, to 
tbe ſeveral points ih which they ſupplicated his 
aſſiſtance, as if 5. e A gp hows Ou ” 

: aps employment of bis life.:- eG. : 

When elections were depending 85 the aity | 
of Dublin, many corporations refuſed to; de- 
clare themſelves; till they had conſulted his 
ſentiments and, inclinations, which were puno- 
tually followed, with equal chranfulneß _ 

ſdbmiſſicn. .{co piety eos mg doin 2 157 #7 

In this "Ain ſituation, he lived till: * year 
1736; when he wWas ſeized. with a violent gid- 
dineſs, which in a few years gradually deprived. 

him of his reaſon, at laſt ſunk him into a 
#] | ſpeechleſs ideot, and. abaut. the latter end of, 
= e 7155 put a ney to his life. 7 MY 
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The manner of his death was eafy, without 
tte leaſt pang, or convulſion; even the rattling 
of his throat Was ſcarcely ſuffcient to give an 
alarm to his attendants, till within' ſome very 
little time before he expired. A man in poſſeſſ- 
ſion of his reaſon woul have wiſhed for ſuch 8 
kind diffotution : but Swift was totally inſenſi- 
ble of happineſs or pain; he had not even 
the power or expreſſion of a child, appearing, for 
ſome years. before his death, reſerved. only aan 
example to mortify human pride, and to reverſe 
that fine 3 human een Whlch is 
C What a Nene = 1 is e how noble 
in reaſon! how infinite in faculty] in form 
and moving, how expreſs and ee in 
6 action, how like an Angel ! in apprehenſion, 
© how like a God ! the beauty 'of the world! 


© the: paragon of animals” | % —_ 

.Few'men have had a greater ws of 5 1 
than the Doctor, which he could not reftrain, WM 
even upon the moſt trivial occaſions; but from f 


his works, which are univerſally read, the reader „ 

will be better able to judge of him. _ 
There is one particular act of his charity (not 

mentioned, except by Mrs. Pilkington, in any 

account of him yet publiſhed) well worthy 

of remembrance, praiſe, and imitation: He 

e the ſum af five hundred pounds | 
Vor „„ entirely 5 
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+ in. ſmall loans, as their exigencies required, 
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Oxfordſhire! He was born Pecembef the oth, 
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entirely, to the uſe of | r tradeſmen and hatidi- | 
craftſmen, whoſe dend and induſtry he 
thought merited aſſiſtance: this he lent them 


without any intereſt; and they repaid him at 
ſo much per week, or month, as their different. 
circuniſtances beſt enabled Wee the : 
nene Us. fay, 2 98564 „ mi - 0D. Tb 
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was deſcended of 4 gentetl Ki , ſeated 
at a place of their own Hame, Vi. Minton, in 


* 
* 
+ - 
w 
1 
3 
* 
wo 


1608, and received his firſt rudiments of educa- 
tion under the care of his parents, ' affiſted by a 
private tutor. He: afterwards paſſed ſome time 
at St. Paul's ſchool, Eondon ; in which city 
his father Had ſettled, ben enga Zed i in the bu-. 
ſltieks of A Serivener. | At the age. 'of ſeventeen, ; 
He was ſent to Chriſt's College, Cambridge, 
where he made a great progreſs | in all parts of | 
academical N ; bur pig chief e Was 


N 


kaving abe his exerciſe for it with great 
| e een applaule. | 
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applauſe. His father deſigned him for the Church 
gned| 


but the young gentleman's attachment to the 
Muſes was ſo ſtrong, it became N to 


3+ 7 * 


engage him in any other purſuits. 
In 1632, he took the degree of Maſter of 
Arts; and, having now ſpent as much time in 


the univerſity, as became a perſon who deter- 


mined not to engage in any of the three pro- 
feſſions, he left the college, greatly regretted 
by his acquaintance, but highly diſpleaſedtwith 
the uſual method of training up youths there 


for the ſtudy of divinity; and, being much out 
of humour with the public adminiſtration: of _ 


eccleſiaſtical affairs, he grew diſſatisfied with 
the eſtabl iſhed form of Church Government, 


and diſliked the whole plan of education prac- 


tiſed in the univerſity. His parents, who now 
dwelt at Horton, near Colnbrook, in Bucking- 
halhire,. received him with unabated affection, 

notwithſtanding he had thwarted their views of 
providing for him in the church; and they amply 


indulged him in his Jove of retirement, Wherein 


he enriched his mind with the. choiceſt ſtores 


of Grecian and Roman literature; and his | 


poems of Comus, * Aliegro, i} Penſeroſo, and 


Lycidas, all written at this time, would haue 
been ſufficient, had he ne ver prod uced any thing 


more conſiderable, to have tranſmirted lis fame 


to lateſt poſterity. However, he was not ſo 


ax” abſorbed 


64 Fer N MT L T 0 N. | 
abſorbed in his ſtudies, as not to make frequent 
excurſions to London; neither did ſo much ex 
cellence paſs unnoticed among his neighbours 
in the country, with the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
whom he ſometimes choſe to relax his mind, 
and improve his: acquaintance with the world, 
3 as well as with books. After five years ſpent 
In this manner, he obtained his father's per- 
miſſion to travel, for farther i improvement. | 
In. the ſpring of the year 1638, he ſet out for 
Paris, where he was introduced to the cele- 
brated Grotius ; from thence he departed for 
"Genoa; and from Genoa he went to Florence, 
Where he ſpent two months with great ſatiſ- 
faction, i in: the company: of perfons the moſt emi- 
-nent for rank, parts, or learning. Hence he 
went to Rome, where he paſſed the ſame time 
in the ſame manner. His next remove was to 
Naples, &c. and he arrived in England towards 
the cloſe of the year 1639. ne times, how 
ever, not being yet ripe for his defi 1gn.of attack- 
ing the epiſcopal order, he determined to lie 
perdue for the preſent; but, that. he might not 
be idle, he ſet up a genteel academy i in Alderſ- 
gate-ſtreet.' In 164.1, he began to draw his pen 
in defence of the Preſbyterian party; and the 
next year he married the daughter of Richard. 


Er of F oreſt- hilf! in Oxfordſhire: 
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This Lady, however, whether from n 
e account of party, her father being a 
_ zealous: Royaliſt, or ſome other cauſe, ſoon 
thought pfoper to return to hex relations; which 
o incenſed her huſband, that he reſolved never to 
take her again, and wrote: ; and publiſhed ſeveral 
tracts in defence of the doctrine and diſeipline 
of divorce. He even made his addreſſes to an- 
ther Lady; 3 but this incident proved the means 
of a reconciliation with Mrs. Milton.“ In 1664, 
he wrote his Tract upon Education; and the re- 
ſiraint on the liberty of the preſs being con- 
tinued by act of parliament, he wrote boldly 5 
and r nobly againſt that reſtraint: for which ſea- 
ſonable effort, eternal honout and 8lorxebe. to 
the memory of the admirable author! That in- 
famous ſcheme of Licenſing continued, bow- 1 
ever, to the year 1649; when Mr. Mabbor, 5 
who held the oſſice of Licenſer, was ſo much 
aſhamed of it, and ſo diſguſted with the practice, 
that he threw up the employment 3 and the 
Council of State totally annulled the office : for 
which be due reverence paid to their memory 
alſo! In 1645, he publithed bis juvenile poems; 
and about two years after, on the death oſ his 
father, he took a ſmaller houſe, in High- -Ho]- 
born, the, back. of which opened, j int Ligcoln's- | 
Ian Fields; and bere he kept claſe to his u- 
** pleaſed to obſerve the public affairs daily 
8 3 | tending 
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him to death.“ £ 6 
upon his Hiſtory of England, a work planned 
in the fame republican ſpirit, being undertaken 


8 
5 7 


I LT O N. 
rending towards the great end of his wiſkes, 


till it was completed in the deſtruction of 
Mlonarchy, by the fatal cataſtrophe and death 
of Charles I. But after this dreadful blow was 

| Aruck;. the Preſbyterians made ſo much outery 


againſt it, that Milton grew apprehenſive Jeſt 


the deſign of ſettling a Commonwealth ſhould: 

A miſrarry ji for which he publiſhed his Te- 
' nure of Kings and Magiſtrates; * proving. 
that it is lawful for any to- have the power. 


ite call to accoumt a tyrant, of wicked king, 
< and, after due convidtion, to depoſe and put 
oon aſter this, he entered 


with a view of preſerving the country from 
fubmitting to monarchical government, in any 
future time, by example from the paſt: but, 
before he had made any great progreſs i in chis 


Work, the common-wealth was formed; {the 
Council of State erected, and he was pitched 
upon for the Latin Secretary. Our author, by 
command, wrote and puBliſhed\his Teonoelaſtes 
"the ſame year. It was alſo by order of his Ma- 
ſters, backed by the reward of a thouſand pounds, 
chat in 1651, he publiſhed his eele) cated piece, 
entitled pra Populs Anglicans Defenſu, a defence 
ok the People of England, in anfwer to Salma- 
ſius's defence of the King; wð 


= | D read 


| ſpread his name over all Europe. He now dwelt 
in a pfleaſant houſe with a garden, in Petty 
 1France,: Weſtminſter, opening into gt. James's 
Park. In 168, he buried his wife, who died: 
not long after the deliyerꝝ of her fourth child; 
and about the ſame gigi he alſo loſt, his cyc- 
ſight by a gutta: ſerenul which, had, been gro- 
ing upon him many years. Cromwell took 
5 dhe reins of government into his on hands, in : 
the year 1653; but Milton, ſtill held his of 
His leiſure hours he-empl ed in proſecuting his 
ſtudies, wherein he was ſo far from Being diſ- 
dcdouraged by the. loſs of his ſight, that he even 
conceived hopes this misfortune would add new 
vigour to his genius; Which, in fact, ſeems to 
have been the caſe. Thus animated, he again 
ventured upon matrimonn; : his ſecand lady was 
the daughter of Captain Woodcock, of Hack- 
ney: ſhe died in child-bed. about à year after. 
On the depoſition. of. the Protector, Richard 
Cromwell, and on the return of the Long Par- 
| liament,: Milton being {11 continued Secretary, 
be appeared again in print, pleading. for. a far- 
ther reformation, of the laws relating to reli- 
Sion; and, during the anarchy. that enſued, he 
85 Ae up ſeveral ſchemes for re-eſtabliſhing the 
6 common: wealth, exerting. all his faculties to 
prevent the return of Charles. TIL. England's 


1 —_— Went, and ae 's good fortune pre- 
vailin g. 
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— our author choſe to conſult nis ſalety, | 
'4 ___ - and retire to a friend's houſe in Bartholomew- 
| 3 | "Cloſe. 38 * Artic ular ; proſecution Was intended 8 


a gainſt him; but the juſt eſteem to whagh his 

I _ admirable genius and extraordinary accompliſh- 

li ments entitled him, had raiſed him ſo many 
friends, even among thoſe of the oppoſite party, 
l that he was included in the general amneſty. 
ö + This ſtorm over, he married a third wife, Eli- 
[| - —2abeth, daughter of Mr. Minſhall,/a/Cheſhire © 
1 gentleman; and not long after, he took a bouſe 
. in the Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill- 


f Ide. This was his laſt ſtage z here he ſat 
down for a longer continuance. than he had be- 
fore been able to do any where ; and though he 
had loſt his fortune (for every thing belonging 
to him went to wreck at the Reſtoration) he did 

not loſe his taſte for literature, but continued his 

- ſtadies with almoſt as much ardour as ever, 
and applied himſelf particularly to his grand 

- work; the Paradiſe Loſt; one of the nableſt 

poems that ever as produced by human genius 
We could enlarge with, pleaſure. on the num 
- berleſs exquiſite beauties of this Engliſh epic; 

but this has been ſo copiouſly done by Mr. Ad- 
diſon and many others, that any attempt of that 

\ Kind here would be altogether ſuperfluous. It 
was publiſhed in 160%, and his Paradiſe Re- 


B came out in 1670. This. latter work 
fell 


Oo HN MILTON. 60 
&1 ſhort of the excellence of the former pro- 
duction; although, were it not for the tran- 
ſcendent merit of the Paradiſe Loft, the ſecond 
_ compolition would doubtleſs have ſtood foremoſt. 
in the rank of Engliſh epic poems : but, per- 
haps, the ground-work was unfavourable to the 
Poet, many being of opinion that the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian ſcheme are Jtnroper ſubjects 
for the Muſe. _ 
| pieces 1 in 1 for which we refer our readers 
to the edition of his Hiſtorical,” Poetical, and 
Miſcellaneous Works, > end by Millar, in: 
2 vols. 4to. in 1753. 

In 1674, this great and a man paid ho 
laſt debt to nature, at his houſe in Bunhill-- 
fields, in the 66th year of his age; and was 
| interred on the 12th of November in the chan- 
cel of St. Giles's, Cripplegate. A decent mo 
nument was erected to his memory, in 1737, in. 
Wieſtminſter- abbey, by Mr. Benſon,” one wht oe. 

auditors: of the impreſt. 

As to his- perſon, it was pita — 
Lon; but his conſtitution tender, and by no 
means equal to his inceſſant application to his 
ſtudies. Though greatly reduced in his cifcum-+ 

ſtances, yet he died worth 15001: in money, be- 
ſides his houſehold goods. He had no ſon, but 
left behind him three g WH he had. 
Ty his firſt Wife. 8 W 
81 
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| FA AS the for Fe Sir 7500 M Roighe, 
VFY one of the Juſtices of the King's- 
bench; was born in Milk-ſtreet, London, in 
1480 and was educated at a free ſchool, called 
St. Anthony's, in Threadneedle-ſtreet, where 
he had the famous Dean Collet, founder of St. 
Paul's ſchool, and ſeveral other eminent le, 
for his ſchool- fellows. | 

Making a very great and copia progreſs. in 
claflical learning, he was received into the fa- 
mily of Cardinal Morton, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and Lord High Chancellor, who ſent 
him to Oxford; but whether he belonged to 
Chriſt church, or St. Mary hall, in that uni- 


verſity, is a matter of diſpute. 


Having been ſufficiently inſtructed i in 8 
rie, logic, and philoſophy, in this ſeminary, he 
quitted it, and entered himſelf in New-Inn, 
London; from whence be removed to Lin- 
coln's-Inn, where he ſtaid till he was an utter 
| barriſter, 

After this, he read a . leQurs.« on St. 
Auſtin de civitate Dei, 1 in St. Laurence s church 
in the Old Jewry, which was honoured with the 
preſence of all the moſt learned men in the city. 
After this, he was reader at F urnival 's-lnn. for 

three 


- 


SX THOMAS MORE. 71 
three years; from whence he retired to the 
Charter- houſe, to devote himſelf more intenſelyß 
to religious duties; where having refided four 
years, he married, and, ſettling his * in 
Bucklerſbury, Kill attended Ga: Rudy of the 
law at Lincoln's-Inn. 55 
His firſt action of note, was the oppoſing the 6 
demand of Henry VII. in parliament, in 150, 
for a marriage - portion for his eldeſt daughter; 
in which he behaved with ſuch intrepidity, that 
the Monarch was not a little offended at him. 
After this he was made one of the Under She- 
riffs of London; in which ſervice he acquitted 
himſelf with ſo much honour, that it recom- 
mended him to the notice of Henry VIII. 
who ordered Cardinal Wolſey to retain him in 
his ſervice : 4 but, notwithſtanding, his integrity 
was ſo. inviolable, that when Wolſey made a 
motion for a ſubſidy by the King's order, he 
oppoſed it, being then Speaker or the Houſe of 
Commons, and. ſet it aſide ; though at that time 
he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, 
and 4 member of the Privy Councila wc: 
Having been ſent abroad as an Amber 
both to che Emperor Charles V. and to the 
King of France, his talents for politics became 
ſo conſpicuous, his knowledge of the laws be- 
ing eſtablithed before, that when Wolfey Was 


removed, he was declared Lord Chancellor, and 
_ diſcharged 


2.4 4TH 
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. diſcharged that office in ſuch a manner, that he /- 
ſeemed rather to ne er 1 chan re- 
_ ceive any from it. 
The divorce of e Cale 4 * 
marriage of Ann Boleyn, he oppoſed with great 
courage; and, finding his remonſtrances inef- 
fectual, reſigned his office, and retired to his. 
houſe at Chelſea; where, living in a private 
manner, he applied himſelf to his ſtudies, choo- 
ſing ſuch objects for his thoughts, as were 
worthy of a man and a Chriſtian. 5 
"There are ſeveral inſtances in his private life, 
which recommend him very ſtrongly to our love, 
and our imitation'; among which, I ſhall ſelect 
that of his piety to his father. Every day, as he 
paſſed through Weſtminſter-Hall, to his place 
in the Chancery, by the court of Kin g's-bench, 
he went into that court, and, if his father far” - 
before him, would knee] down and 2 his bleſ- n 
„ 
Fig private life expolutg him to the Ates of 
his enemies, he was at laſt committed to the 
Tower, and condemned, for refuſing to ac- 
knowledge and take the oath of the King's ſu- 
| premacy ; but the manner in which he behaved 
on the ſcaffold, where he was beheaded, July 6th, 
* 1555, deſerves a more particular account. The 
innocent mirth which characteriſed his whole 
| life, did not forſake him here; and he main- 
tained 


„ ſe 0 MAS; mo RB. ? 78 | 
+sined the ſame chearfulneſs on the 8 
| which he uſed to ſhow at the table, As he was 
going up the ſcaffold, which ſeemed ready to 
fall, he ſaid to the” Lieutenant, Pray, Sis, 
<< ſee me fafe up and for my coming down, let 
me ſhift for myſelſ. Aftor having finiſhed his 
prayers, he addreffed himſelf to the executioner, 
ho - ſeemed under. ſome concern, bidding 
him © be of good cburage, and not miſs his 
neck, on account of its being very ſhort. 
The executioner offering to cover his eyes, he 
told him, he would do it himſelf; tying a 
cloth over them with his, own. hands. Then 
laying his head on the block, he bid“ the exe 
s cutioner ſtay; till he had put his beard out of . 
„ the way.; adding; that it had never e 

eg treaſon; and then received the fatal blow. 
Thus died, this great man, leaving us this let. 
for that the beſt have their failings; and that, 
to a perſon who has a fixed and ſettled hope of 

immortality; death is ndt the. King of * errors, 
| but the Prines ol Peace. ea * Lad LOT 5 rd gt 


L Jin | 1 aſhire, . Was. born in he coutity 
of e. N. te. At twelye years, of age he 
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Was put to the free-ſchool at Grantham, vy his 
mother, who ſoon took him away again, to ini- 
tiate him betimes in taking care of his own af- 
fairs; but, finding him very inattentive to 
things of chat nature, and entirely devoted to 
his books, ſhe ſent him to Grantham again, 
from whence he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he entered in 1660. His genius 
for mathematics was ſo gteat, that he under- 
| Nood the Flements of Euclid as ſooh as he read 

them, and could, by barely caſting his eyes on 
the contents of the theorems, make kimfelf a | 
perfect maſter of them, - © © | . 

In 1664, he took the depree of Batchelor 
Arts; and in 1666, being then retired from the 
univerſity, on account of the plague, and fit- 
ting in his garden, he was led by a tram of 
thoughts, occaſioned by the fall of ſome bloſ- 
ſoms, to thoſe diſcoveries, relating to gravity and 
the power by which the celeſtial bodies are re- 
tained in their orbits, which have immortaliſed 

both his own memory and that of His country: - 
In 1669, he was choſen Profeſſor of Mathe- 
matics in the univerſity of Cambridge, on the 
reſignation of Dr. Barrow; and in that year, 
and the two ſubſequent ones, read a courſe of 
optical lectures, replete with ſuch diſcoveries 
on that ſubject, as both aſtoniſhed, and de- 


lighted. 


In 
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In 1687, his Mathematical Principles were 
publiſhed; a book, which, being too profound 
to be underſtood by every one, met with no 
ſmall oppoſition; but, when it was known, was 
fo well received, that nothing was heard from 
al quarters. ut: one en * of dag 
tion. 5ig5. 4 3 
The 13 ds r Hoſpital uſe to atk the 
12 755 that viſited him, Does Mr, Newton 
& either eat, drink, or ſleep, like other men? I 


T repreſent him to myſelf as ane of the Genii, | 


| Aan A; "Sa inneres entirely Aer of 
| 4 Arbe os 8 his 3 bee, were 
publiſhed, he appeared one of the moſt zealous 
defenders of the privileges of the Univerlity of 
Cambridge, when | attacked by King James 
the —— and was, on that: account, nomina- 
ted one of the Delegates of the Univerſity, to the 
High-commiltion court. In 1688, he was clio- 
ſen one of their members for the Convention- 
parliament. In 1690, he was made Warden of 
the Mint in which office he Was of ſignal ſer- 
vice, when the money was celled' i in to be Tecoin- 
ed. In 1699, he was elected one of the members | 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; in- 
L701, was choſen member of Parliament for the 


Univerſity of Cambridge; and, in 1703, was 
. h 


{ * 
1 * 1 * 
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elected Preſident of the Royal Society, and con- 
tinued in the chair for- eee rpg 8 1 
our interruption.” © #46 

His health, till his eigbtieth year; was Jong 
rally ſettled; but about that time he began 
to- be afflfcted with an incontinence of urine: 
yet, for the five years which preceded his death; 
he had great” Intervals of health or eaſe, which 
he procured: by obſerving a- firit* regimens 
But the circumſtance, which'was the only one 
that could have perſuaded us of his being mor- 
tal, felzed him with ſuch violence, that large 
drops of ſweat run down his face; yet ſo com- 
poſed was he in this fituation; that: during his 
agenies be never utteted: the leaſt oomplaintz 
nor expreſſed the leaſt impatience; and; as ſoon 
as he had a moment's eaſe, would ſarile and 

talk with his uſual chearfulheſs. After having 
been deprived of his ſenſes for ſome” hours, he 
died on the 20th of March, in the e 1 87 
of his age. 

His ature was middling ; bis: countenance. 
pleaſing, and venerable at the ſame time, eſpe- 
cially when he took off his-peruke, and ſhowed: 
his white hairs, which he would often do with 
a degree of pleaſure. He never made uſe of 
ſpectacles, and loſt but one tooth in his life. 
His diſpoſition was ſo meek, and his opinion 
of himſelf ſo OP” that he would rather-have: 
choſen: 


liever of the fru 
the great variety of books be had before him, 


% 


f 


S1 ISA NEWTON. 1 
choleh⸗ to ſteal unknown through life, than 


5 to expoſe himfelf to thoſe ſtorms, to which ge- 


nius and learning nee n She __ 
—_ e i[[uftrious for. either. 
Soigreat was his oy 5-WY that the 3 ma- 


Mien cenfors could not charge him with va⸗ 
nity; ſo great his: affability, that he always put 


himſelf upon a level with his company; ſo great 


his charity, that be would often ſtrip himſelf 


to ſhow his generoſity to his relations and others. 


He choſe to do his good offices himſelf, and 
thought a legacy no gift: he was Armiy at- 


tae hed to the eſtabliſhed church; Was viſa bes 
hof revelation; and, amidſt 


that which he ſtudied moſt was the Bible,—Bii 
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4 8 not more remarkable, fps cid 
in his Lives of the Poets, for moving 


the tender paſſions, than for the variety of for- 
tune to which he himſelf Was ſubjected. He 
was the ſon of the Rev. Mr. Humphry Otivay, 
Rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex; and was hörn 
in the year 1651. He received bis education at 
. WH Wickeham 
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„ THOMAS oTWAY 
Witkeham : ſchool; near Wincheſter; . bes 
oame a Commoner of Chriſt Chureh:in Oxford. 
in 669 3 but, on his quitting the univerſity, ä 
and coming to London, he turned Player. 
His ſucceſs as an actor was but indifferent; 
he-: was more valued for the ſprightlineſs of his 
| . converſation, and the acuteneſs of his wit; which. 
1 gained him the friendſhip of the Earl of Ply- 

|. mouth, who procured him a Cornet's commiſ- 
1 ſion in the troops which. then ſerved: Fen, FP 
1 . 

Fi Poor Tom 80 like gli reſt of the wits: „ 
1 | and bloods of every age, « WAS but a bad cecono- 
4 miſt; and therefore! it is no wonder that we 
1 generally find him in neceſſitous circumſtances. 

This was: particularly, the caſe with him at his 
. return from Flanders. He was, moreover, 
agate to the military profeſſion; and it is there- 
_ feve-not-extraordinary, all things conſidered, 
that Tom and his commiſſion 16on quarrelltd, . 
and parted, never to meet again. 
After this he had recourſe to writing far the 
e:; and. now it was that he found out the 
only employment that nature had fitted him Wr. 
In comedy he has been deemed too licentious Y 
which, however, was no great objection to them 
A, in the profligate days of Charles the Second :, 
1 but in tragedy few of our Engliſh. Poets have 
equalled Alan; 5 and | dn none ever excelled 
| . him 
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Kim in touching the paſſions, particularly: the 
tender paſſion. There is generally ſomething; 
familiar and domeſtic in the fable of his tra- 

bag and chere is —— . in his - 

The heart that *. not wel at . Ares 
of his Orphan, muſt be hard indeed! But 
though Otway poſſeſſed, in ſo « eminent a degree, 
the rare talent of writing to the heart, yet be 
was not very favourably regarded by ſome of his 
cotemporary poets; nor was he always ſucceſs» 
ful in his dramatic compoſitions... FO 

Alfter experiencing many reverſes of fortune, 

= in regard to his circumſtances, which. generally 
changed for the worſe, he at laſt died wreteh- 

T edly i in a public houſe on Tower-hill,. whither 

it is ſuppoſed he had retired, to avoid the preſſure 
of his creditors.. Some have ſaid, that. down». 
right hunger compelling him to fall too eagerly 
upon a piece of bread, of which he had been 
ſome time in want, the firſt mouthful choaked 
7 Yi AE inſtantly put a period to e, > 


- His dramatic writings me, 10 han 5 = 

2 Alcibiades, Trag, * f 
2. Titus and Berenice, Tra, 6 = 

3. Don Carlos, Prince of 2 Trag. =» 

4. The Orphan, Trag. „ „ | 
„ Marius, Trag. e 
1. Venice Preſerved, Site ; 


7 FAS hs fon'of < Paſcal, baden 
VV of the Exchequer, and was born at Cler- 
mont in 1 Panke, anno 1623. His father, having 
no other child, undertook his tuition himſelf, in 
ſuck a manner as deſerves both praĩſe and imita- 
tian; bis maxim being to render his ſtudies a 
pieafure: which he followed, by ſetting him 
about nothing but What he was convinced 
vould be eaſy to him. On this account he des- 
layed” MR ee Latin till ad was twelve 
— old. * arenen e nt BEL. 

About ane . was n 
12 an ardour for the mathematics, that he 
applied himſelf to them of his own accord, une 
known to > his FREDSTs who, ſurpriſed. him, as wy 


wil no ſmall j Joy and admiration at fo remark-! 
able a-progreſs. . F 

At the age of ſixteen. we LH a. treatiſe 
of Conic Sections, which his modeſty would 


not 1 Nn to e notwithſtanding the 
e 3 


" wa 
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— ſollicitations of his friends, v, „ho 1 
looked on it as a prodigy of genius 


At nineteen he eee eee ; 
china; with which a perſon. 3 mage: Lo. 
queſtion” ables knowing, any rule of that 
aan lai ee t ee ee | 
After this 10 applied himſelf t. to ele 1 „ 
ſophy, and, by experiments on the different 
preſſure of the air; "contributed to explodes the - 
fuga vacui, and to ex plate the eee os - 
pumps inicafifip water, 0 CO ER, aft 


24 "oY 


After this he applied MR to religious 5 
ſtudies; and his' thoughts ſhow,"that his know=- . 
viggin en ſubjects was very great; and wor- + 
oy of the praiſe of the moſt celebrated divines.-- 
After this he publiſhed' a piece on account 
of a diſpute-that happened in the Sorbonne, which 
has been much admired, and rappen into l | 
moſt all the European languages. _ 
His life was nolefs amiable, nor leſs adraitabtes. | 
" tha his writings; everypart of it, from his youth. 
to his death, breathing nothing but charity, ſim-- 
plicity, and piety. The pleaſures of youth had no 
allurements for him; and the four laſt years of his 
life, which were paſſed in fickneſs, have not a: 
little illuſtrated and recommended his patience. 
Being unable to. ſwallow any Tiquar, unleſs: 
heated, and poured: into his mouth drop by; 
drop, he notwithſtanding took the medicines: 
bias | ___ that 
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| Matwore preſeribed hin) overy other day, with- | 

ns, out 2 the 2 mpetieneer . 

11 Seer en bl ider dave ben 1 Phoyidence 
buch lent him longer to the wo! 

TY but wiſh nate _— lived more than 88 | 
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_ rn family of: what, Thame in 
Leicellectine,.. He was born, as I ſhould ima- 
gine, not much later than 1680, and received 
| his educationat St. John? s College, Cambridge | 
during his ſtay at which- univerſity, he wrote 
his Paſtorals, which acquired him at” the time 
ſo high a reputation, and concerning the me- . 
xits f which the critical world has ſince: been :” 
ſo much divided: andalſo, a Life of John Wil- 
liams, Lord-keeper of the Great Seal, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, and Archbiſhop of Vork, in the reigns | 
of King James and-Charles the firſt; , in which: 
are related ſome remarkable occurrences in thaſe 
times, both in church and ſtate; with an ap- 
pendix, giving an account of his e 
to. St. John 5 hr | 
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Thie work Cibber feems to imagine IIe. | 
Philips made uſe of, the better to make known 
his own politicalgrinciples, which; inthecourſs 
of it; he had a free opportunity of doing, as the 
Archbiſhop, who is the hero of his work, was 
a ſtrong pponent'to:the'High-church meaſures. 
When he quitted the Univerſity; and came 
to London, he became a conſtant attendant at; 
and one of the wits of, Buttons Coffee-houſe, 
where he obtained the friendſhip and intimacy. 
of many of the celebrated geniuſes of that. age, 
more particularly of Sir Richard Steele, Wꝰ3 
in the firſt volume of his Tatler, has inſerted a 
ee Mr. peng rege 
addreſfed to the Fan wy Darin; e which he 
beſtows the higheſt encomiums ;- and, indeed; 
ſo much juſtice is there in theſe his commenda- 
tions, that even Mr. Pope himſelf, wlro, for rea- 
ſons that 1 ſhall preſently” mention, had a fixed 
averſion for the author, while he affected to de- 
ſpiſe his other works, uſed ens ISAT this | 
from the:number, © + | 
The ſirſt altes Vir. Pope ee againſt 
Mr, Philips, proceeded” from that jeatouly of 
fame, which was ſo eonfpicuous in the character 
of that great Poet; for Sir Richard Steele, who 
was an admirer of Philips, had taken fo ſtrong a 


: Hiking to * * as to have formed a 


deſign 


5 a like preference, but on principles of criticiſm 


Fe N Ni — Unkr 1 rn 4 
deſign for a eritical « compariſon of them win 
thoſe: of Pope, in the concluſion of which the 

preference was to have been given to Philips. — 
This deſign, however, coming to Mr. Pope's 
knowledge; that gentleman, who could not 
bear a rival near the throne, determined to ward 
off this ſtroke, by a ſtratagem of the moſt artful 
kind, which was no other than taking the ſame 
taſk on himſelf, and, in a paper in the Guardian, 

by drawing a like compariſon, and giving a 


apparently fallacious, to point out the abſurdity 
"+. ſuch judgement. However, notwit . 
the ridicule that was drawn on him in conſe- 
quence of his ſtanding, as it were, in competition 
with ſo powerful an antagoniſt, I cannot help 
giving it as my opinion, that there are, in ſome 
of Philips s Paſtorals, certain ſtrokes of nature, 
and a degree of ſimplicity, that are much better 
ſuited to the purpoſes of paſtoral, than the, more 
correctly turned periods of Mr. Pope's: verſifica 
tion. Mr. Philips and Mr. Pope being of dif- 
ferent political principles, was another cauſe of 
enmity between them, which uod at length 
to ſo great a height, that the former, finding 
his antagoniſt too hard for him at the wea- 


iT pon of wit, had even determined on making uſe 


of arougher kind of argument; for which, pur- | 
: puſs he even went 15 far as to hang juP a rod at 
1 Button's 85 
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Button's, for the chaſtiſement of his adverſary, 
whenever he ſhould come thither, which, haw- 
ever, Mr. Pope declining. to do, avoided the | 
argumentum bacculinum, in which be wauld, v 

| doubt, have found; himſelf n bee _ 


of the queſtion. 172 -- 2894 a 


As a dramatic writer, Philips ory en 
conſiderable merit. All his pieces of that 
kind met with ſucceſs, and one of them, the 
Diſtreſs'd Mother, is at this time a fandard of 


entertainment, at hath Theatres, being geprrally 


repeated ſeveral.times-i in every deaſon. 


a 


The celebrated inter- Piece, on which Bir | 
Richard' Steele has beſtowed ſuch bigh' enco- 
miums, we ſhall here inſert: it is dated at Co- 


penhagen, May the, ine * . 50 ee, to 


the Katt of Dn: 


FROM. —— Ae ends ef eg 
From ſtreams . that northern wings forbid 0 flow, 


What ꝓreſent· Mall the Muſe to Dorſet 1 
Or how, ſo near the Pole, attempt to ing? 
The hoary winter here conceals from _ 
All pleaſing objects that to verſe invite. 

The hills aud dales, and the delightful ae 


By ſnowdiſguis d, in brigbt confuſion lie, 
And with one dazling waſte fatigue the eye. 


No gentle-breathing breeze-prepares the fprio 4 


No birds within the deſert region ing; 
Vor. H. 1 


— 


2 ' 
3 4 2 : 
TAR + : 1 


T he flow'ry plains,: and ſilyer ſtreaming floods, 


The 


8 MR. AM BROSE PHIL. 1 B. 
The ſhips unmov'd the boiſt rous winds ies Exh aa een 
While rattling chariots o'er, the ocean fly. . 8 
The vaſt Leviathan wants room to play, po 
And ſpout his waters in the face of any (= 
The ſtarving wolves along the ma in ſea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy valleys-howf : | . 
For many a ſhining league the level, _— fits O64 74 
| Here ſpreads itſelf into a glaſly Plain; nth 19 2 
3 here ſolid billows of enormous — HATH 3-4 SgnnR 
Alps of green ice, in wild diſorder file. 7855 5 ws 


. And yet but lately have I ſeen, er ev n pere, t 
The winter in a lovely aw ret PETTY 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treafur'd mus.” 
| Or winds begun through hazy ſkies — e 

At ev'ning a keen eaſtern breeze aroſe, e 
And the deſcending rain unſully d "+" BUY 1 111 TEE 
Soon as the filent ſhades of night 1 1 
The ruddy morn diſclos d at once to view, _ 


Tue face of nature in a rich diſguiſe, /e ; 

And brighten'd every object to my eyes * 

And ev'ry ſhrub, and ev'ry blade of graſs: 

And ev'ry pointed thorn, ſeem'd wrought in ial, 

Ty pearls andrubics rich, the-hawthorns-ſhow,' 2 

While through the ice the crimſon berries glow: ? 

The thick-ſprung reeds, the watery marſhes vd. | 
| Seem poliſh'd lances in a hoſtile field: - 2 


The ſtag inlimpid currents, with enn Dex, 8 54 
Sees cryſtal branches on his forehead riſe — n 
The ſpreading oak, the beech; and tow "a 0 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing æther ſnine 
The frighted birds the rattling branches 3 * 
That wave and glitter in the diſtant ſun. = 5 


When if a ſudden guſt of wind ariſe, 245; 14 _ ; 
The brittle foreſt into atoms flies ; 1 i 1 
E ; FO The 


ah 
= 
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pe crackling wood beneath the tempeſt bends „ #472 
And in a ſpangled ſhow!r the proſpect ends,” | 
9 if a ſouthern gale the region warm 
And by degrees unbind the wintry charm, 2 
The traveller a miry country ſees, vs: 
And journeys ſad beneath the dropping trees: 
Like ſome deluded peaſant, Merlin leads, n 
..  . Thro' fragrant bow'rs and thro' delicious mendes "> 
4 0 While here inchanted gaedeps to him riſe, 
Anda alry fabrics there attra& his EYED. 
IIis wandering feet the magic path purſue, 
And while he thinks the fair illuſion true, 
The trackleſs ſcenes diſperſe in fluid air, 
wore woods, a and wilds, and; thorny ways appears. 
A tedious road, the wearyſhureteh returns 
N a8 he boes, the e nh ſo on 


| Ms, ert Pt: rc 
Native of Dublin, was born in 1712. Her 


Pilkington, who was alſo a Poet of no inconſi- 


derable merit. This pair of wits; as is but $09 


often the caſe, lived very -unhappily/topeth 
and at e were totally ſeparated, in Gol | 


quence of an accidental diſcovery. which Mr. n e 


Pilkington made of a gentleman, in his wife's 
bed- chamber. Of this affair, however, Mrs. 
3 9 9 12 5 Pilkington 


father was Dr. Vanlewin, an eminent 
n of that city. Our authoreſs was mar- 
ried, very young, to the Reverend Mr. Matthew 


*.: 


, 
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Pilkington, f in her celebrated memoi rs ef her 
.own life, gives ſuch an acebunt, 6 wok per- | 
ſuade her readers to believe, that, in reality, no- 
thing criminal paſſed between her and the gen- 
tleman; but, Credat Judæus Abella. After this 
unlucky affair, Mrs. Pilkington had recourſe 


to her pen for a ſupport; and raifed a very con- 


ſiderable (ſubſcription for her Memoirs, which 
are extremely entertaining, particularly on ac- 
count of the many lively anecdotes ſhe has given 


of Dean Swift, with whom ſhe had the avyrani 
of being very intimate, This whhappy; 
ingenious woman, died in great peorp, it in the 
year 1750; having had recourſe to the bottle, 
in order to drown her ſorrows ; by which it is 
" thought the hottened her days. 
| She departed. at the age of - 39 leaving ſeveral 


tor k tee huſband ' renouticed den "at the fie 


Tux hun JOHN FOMFRET 
As n of My: Porafrity Rector of Lu- 


VV 68 m Bedfordmire; and he himfelf 
Was Aber to the Hving of Malden, in the 
fate county. He was liberally educated at an 
Rare G in the country : les 

' t e 5 


bridge; here 5 wrote moſt of his -poetic 
pieces, took the degree of Maſter of Arts, and 
very early accompliſhed himſelf in moſt Kinds 
of Polite literature. It was ſhortly after his 
leaving the Univerſity, that he was preferred = 
vas, ſays an intimate friend of Mr. Pomffet's, 
who writes under the name of Philalethes, ſo 
far from being tinctured with fanaticiſm, that 
I have often heard him expreſs his abhorrence 
of the deſtructive tenets maintained by thatipto- 
ple, both againſt our religious and civil, rights. 
This imputation, it ſeems, was caſt on him by 
there having been one of his: ſarname, though 
not any way related to him, a, diſſenting teacher, 
_ and. who publiſhed ſome. wretched chimes ypoh 


ſpiritztal ſubjects. About the year 27% 03 Mt. 8 


Pom fret came up to London, for, inſtitution agd 
induction into a very conſiderable living, but 
was retarded ſome time by a diſguſt taken by 
Dr. Henry Compton, then Biſhop of Londen, 


at theſe four lines, in che cloſe. of his poem en- 


9 


titled-Fhe Choi. bÞ 9H $nfh 
And as L near approach'd the verge of ien * 1 

9 {Md kind relation (for I'd haye no wife) 5 
Should take upon him all my wor dly care, Pg f Te 
While 1 did bor a better ſtate 8 „ 1 


* 
# > 
"x | d ; : B 5 
o * : : 2 1 - 
8 F n * 7 * * — # 4 1 
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u POMFRET. 
convinced that this 


rr 


ie, bd, in ome ext 8 | 
| ions | tre met win, He was obliged to 
| BE EI in London than he intended; and; 
as the mall pon then raged in the v e 
he fickened of it, and dd in Eondon, in 
Joth yeur of his age. | (ri 


N 1 — ay 


t which he has prefixed a very modeſt and ſens 
Able preface. His pyetical compoſitions conſiſt 
_ Ehiefly of, x. feed a-'Crucky and Luft; 

an-epiſtolary effayy founded upon the fameus 
Ae which happened in dhe reign of King 
mes II. I Kirk, who was that Prince's General 
wank the Duke of Monmouth, wus ſollicited 


dy 2 beautiful Jady in behalf of ber —_— 
Who then lay under ſentence of denth. 


inhuman General conſented to grant the — 


petitioner her requeſt, hut at no leſs a price chan 


that of her innocence. The lady doated on her 
huſband, and maintained a hard. ſtruggle be- 
tween virtue and affedtioſt, the latter of which 
at laſt prevailed, and ſhe yielded to his guilty 


. The next morning — witk un- 


e 


— 
- 


rat Riv) JOHN POMFRET. 5 
pitalleſed'drutility, defired/the lady to loo ot 
at the window of his bed- chamber, when ſhe 
was ſtruck with the horrid ficht of her huſdand 
upon a ſeaffold, ready to receive the blow of the 
Eexecutioner 5 and before the bald reach the 
place where he was, in order do calze the laſt 
embrace, her huſband was momete. F Several - 
Epiſtles to his Friends under ali tion. 2 
| che Diving Attridores, 5. ure 
fuing , os is ki uot 5 — 
There were two JE} our author's pubs 
Used Aer his death; by his rien Dhilalethes3 
the firſt of theſe; entitled Neaſon ; the ther is 
entitled Dies Noviffima, or #hts Laſt Epiphatiy, 
a Pimdaric Ode on N WILL 6 appęaranae 
1 World. E * ar 
IT )uhis is all the account ee eee 
; of the life and writings'of Ms. Pomſretʒ a mas 
not deſtitute either of erudition or genius, of 
„ N to "oe 


5 
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ALEXANDER PO PE 

As born June the 8th, 1688, in Len- 
VVdon, where his father was then a n- 

daentle merchant. He was taught to read 

10 | very 


4 


Wt ALEX, 


1 
A 
* 


s 
— 
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very early by an aunt, and learned r 


out any aſſiſtance, by copying printed, r 
which he executed with great neatneſs and ex- 


actneſs. The family being of the Romiſh re- 


1 ligion, he was put, at eight years of age, under 


the direction of one Tavyerner, a prieſt, who 


| taught him the rudiments of the Latin and 
| Greek tongues together. He imbibed-theſe"ele- 


ments of claſſical learning with the greateſt fas 
cility, and the firſt ſight of the poets diſcovered 


at once both the peculiar bent of his ihclina+ 


tion, and the exoellency of his genius. About 
this time atcidentally meeting with Ogilby's 
tranflation of Hom 


er, he was ſo much ſtruck 
with the force of the ſtory, that, note ichſtand 


ing the badneſs- of the verſification, Ogilby be- 


came a favourite book. The Ovid of Sandby's 
fell next in his way; and it is ſaid, that the 
raptures theſe trariſlations gave him were ſs 
ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them with pleaſure all 


His life after. From this private tutor, he was 
ſent to a Popiſh ſeminary at Twyford, near 
| Wincheſter, whence he was, removed to a ſchool 
at Hyde-park corner. At twelve” years of age 
he retired with his Parents to Binfield, in Wind- 


ſor Foreſt. This conntry retreat, _— 
ſuited his melancholy and Trefle&tive' temper; 5 


| and it was about this time that he wrote his 
1 on Solitude, which — as the firſt fruits 


o& 


- 


| ALEXANDER POPE, 
of his pogtical genius. It was how: BNP > þ 
be firſt eruſed the writings of Waller, of Spen- 
ſer, and of. Dryden. But on the firſt fight of 
Dryden he abandoned the reſt, having now 


found an author whoſe caft was extremely con- 


genial with his on. His works he ſtudied 
with equal pleaſure and attention; placed them 
before his eyes as a model; in thort, he copied 
pot only. his harmonious verſification, but the 

ery turns of Kis periods. And hence it was 
that he was enabled to give to rhime all the 
harmony of which it is capable. Binkeld/being 
near Eaſt Hampſtead, where Sir William Trum 


bull then reſided, our young genius was intro⸗ 


Auced into the acquaintance of that ge 
who being ſtruck wich admiration at his extra- 
ordinaty parts, and pleaſed with his good ſenſe, 
gare him great encouragement. In the mean 
time, Pope was not wanting to humſelf, in im- 


proving his talents for poetry. At fourteen 


yeats old he had compoſed ſeveral elegant pieces. 
At fifteen, he had acquired 2 ready habit in 


the two learned 


lewing year, 1904, he entered upon a taſk 


more ſuitable to his age, his Paſtorals, which 
brought Him into the scquaintance of ſome of 


the moſt eminent wits of that time. He com- 
ae theſo * to Mr. GNA who 
Was 


bl 


% 


to which he foon af- bY 
ter added French and Italian. In the follow 


* 
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& $i ; ; | 
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Pop k. 
it a copy 


was highly pleaſed with them, and ſei 


5 of them to Mr. Walſh.” This introduced him | 


into the acquaintance of that gentleman; who 


proved a very ſincere friend to him, and having 


| : . Immediately diſcerned: that our poet's chief ta- 


lent lay; not ſo much in ſtriking out new. - 


: thoughts of his on, as improving thoſe which 
he borrowed from the ancients, and an eaſy ver- 


” fiication, told him, among other things, that 
there was one way left open for him to excel his 
predeceſſors, and that was correctneſs; obſerv- 


ing, that thöugh we had ſevern! great poets, yet | 


none of them were correct : :* he therefore adviſed | 


| ; him. to make that his ſtudy. 311%}. (228) 1 


The advice was not loſt: Mr. Pope received 


| it very gratefully, and obſerved it very dili- 


gently. This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the 


. firſt; part of his Windſor Foreſt, though the 


whole was not publiſhed till 1710,, with a dedi- 


cation to Lord Lanſdown, whom he mentions. 


as one of his earlieſt acquaintances: Mr. Wy- _ 


ch erley was another. To theſe, beſides Boling- | 
broke and Walſh, he adds Congreve, Garth, 
Swift, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, as per- 


ſons wich whom he was oy 1 e but 


deldved, 8 FT 
At wen 15 of TORT FR. Was n Fs high ; 
in 2 * eſteem of Mr. Wycherley, that he thought 


him Aſc un of correing his potwh which, had 
Fo been 


— 


- 
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been damned, ſv as they might appear again in 
print. His Eſſay on Criticiſm, though; wrote 


ſo early as 1708, yet placed him among the firſt : 


rank of thoſe in his art. He was not yet twenty 


years old; ſo that every body ſtood amazed to 
find ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch a ma · 
turity of judgement, and ſuch a penetration into 
human nature, as are there diſplayed; inſomuch 
that it became a ſubject for the critics to dif- 
| play their profoundeſt {kill in accounting or itt 
Mr. Pope s genius ripening thus early, was , 


owing, itis faid, to a happy conjuncture of con- 


curring circumſtances. He was happily ſecured 


from falling into the debaucheries of women and 


wine (the too frequent bane of hopeful youth) 
by the weakneſs and delicacy of his conſtitu- 
tion, and the bad tate of his health. The ſen- 
ſual vices were too violent for ſo tender a 
frame : he never fell into intemperance nor difi= 
pation ; which is of the greateſt conſequence 120 


in preſerving the faculties of the mind in due 


vigour. But how triumphant ſoever may be 
the merit of the Eſſay on Criticiſm, yet it was 


ſtill apt ay in a poetical view, by the Rape f 


the Lock. This poem took its birth from an | 
incidental quarrel, that happened between the 
two noble families of Lord Petre and Mrs. Fer- 


mor, both of our [author's acquaintance," and of 


the fims religion. His Lordſhip, in a party of 


E 5 


WE. ke, 


_ 
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5 in aber een which oing fone ce he f 
lady had more than the defired effec. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
re, carried it fo dar, us co eut H «fa. 
Ne <6 6 tabs thatk i thokek 


3 4. in a wa . Leg _ 
Rp DOR indeed a · real injury. 


Hence chere preſently eee 9 ARR | 


; ik Jos ſden wich concern by a com- 


nn 4 r abat 04s RpENRDntgya oye 


intimating Sir proper piece of ridioule was 


. Pleaſed tothe higheſt degree wich FAO 
of the mg * erase f vag Erb 
and>then prevailedanicd: 7 aten rin it, 


e eee 


of concealing his name in o baſtz 
But the univerſal applauſe which the:ſketch met 


with, putbim upon nriching it with the maghi- 


nery:ofthe:Sylphs ;/ and in that new :drefs the 


o, Cantos, axtendedeto he, anme out the fol- 


dawing year, %u 2, uſheredeby Alletter to Mrs. 
Fermor; to whom che afterwards add teſſed ano- 


Aer, which is eſteemed for ſuperior-to any of 


Woiture. This year- he publiſhed his Temple 


ef Fame, having, e 51 uſual cau- _ 


t Nl —14 : tion, 


PE 50 


* * 
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tion; kept it two years in his dye 55 Thar bb 
ject of the univerſaſ paſſion” was full upon nis 0 
thoughts at that time: he had been from the 
firſt ſetting · out in full ſtreteh after it; and ſav 
it now wichin his regch. Acrordingly we- find 
him in high ſpirits, diverting himſelf with tile 
ladies, to one of whom he ſent a copy of his 
Temple; with an hamorous' Epigrm? 1 at 
he had now- begun to tranſlate Homers a; 
and made a great progrefs in ĩt; and in 1773, he 4 
gave out propoſals for unn ths warned . 
tion by ſubſeription?sgmͥns 

His finances were now ROTO ade” 
riſhing ſtate, that he reſolved to place: himfelf 4 
near his friends in the capital: in that view, 
the ſmall affair at Binfield being ſold, he pur- a 
chaſed a hôuſe at Twickenham; whithet he re- 
moved wirh his father and mother before the” * 
expiration of this year. His father ſurvived this 2a 
removal only two years: he Was buried at 
Twickenham, and his fon erected a monument 
to is memory, with an inſeription celebrating 
his innocence, probity; and piety, * 

In 1717, Mr. Pope publiſhed a collection of * 
all his poetical pieces; he pave his edition 9 
Shakeſpeare in 1721. The Hind being finfſhed, 
he undertook the Odyſſey; and tirat work being 
com pleted in . was em- 

Vor, II. K 0 ployed, 
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ployed, in concert with his. aſſociates, Dean "IN 
Swift, .and Doctor Arbuthnot, in ' in printing: ſe- = 


1 veral volumes of Miſcellanies., .. TT 


About this time he narrowly. eſcaped 1 #64 ; | 
his life, as he was returning home in a friend's 5 


chariot, which, on paſſing a bridge, happened . 


to be overturned, and thrown, with the horſes 
into the river: the glaſſes were up, and he not 
able to break them; ſo that he was in immediate 
danger of drowning, when the poſtilion, who 
had juſt recovered himſelf, came to his relief, 
broke the glaſs which was uppermoſt, took bim 


out, and carried him to the bank ; but 2 frag- = 


ment of broken glaſs cut one of his hands ſo- 


 deſperately,. that, he loſt che ee two of his 


fingers. i 8 f 2 4 5 wh, 
His ſatire of the Danciad came out in 1727 | 
Our Poet had born the inſults of- his enemies * 
full ben years befo e he hazarded a general bat- 
: he was all that while climbing the hill of 
Paal, during which he could not forbear 
ſome flight Kirmilhes ; : and. the fucceſs of theſe 2 
was of uſe, in ſhowing him his ſuperior ſtrength, 
and thereby adding confidence te his courage; 
but he was now ſeated ſafely on the N : 


Beſides, he, had obtained, what in his own. 


opinion. is the happieſt end of life, the love of” 


valuable men. The next felicity, he declares, | 


was to * rid of fools and ſcoundrels ; £ and to 
135 1 | C's 5 that 85 
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* *. 
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that end he fuddenly fell K chem eh dis 
irreſiſtible Ore HP OY 7 FI 7 
The poem cautiouſly bd its appearance 2s 
a maſked battery in Treland; nor, indeed, was 
the triumph completed without the aſſiſtance 
. of our author's ſecond,” Dean Swift. It made 
a new appearance, printed at London, in 1728. 4 
Fnis edition was preſented to the King and 
; _ by Sir Robert Walpole,” oo 
In 1729, by the advice of Lord Borie bruve, 
he turned his pen to ſubjects of * morality ; and 
+ accordingly we find him, with the affiftance of 73 
that friend, at work this year upon bis Eſſay on 
Man. His Ethic Epiſtles came out ſeparately 
in the courſe of the two following years. The 
clamour raiſed againſt one of theſe, put him 
upon writing ſatires, in which he ventured to 
attack the charadters of ſome perſons in high f 
rank. The affront was reſented in ſuch a man- 
ner, as provoked him to let looſe the whole fury 
of his fatirical rage againſt them, which was 
- poured forth in proſe and verſe. After this he 
continued writing fitires till the year 1739, 
vvhen he entertained ſome thoughts of under- 
taking an epic poem; which, however, proved 
abortive. In the interim, ſeveral of his familiar 
letters having ſtole into public without Bis 
privny, he publiſhed. a genuine colle Rion of 
n in 737 About this time he fell into the 
33 is. 5 eee 5 


Biſhop »f Glouceſter, 8 
f "Mr: - Warburton) w who” had*publiſhed/a vindiea- 
tion of the Eſſay on Man, againſt Mr. Crou! ſaz, 
A French writer; and that poem was publiſhed 
in 1740, with his learned friend's commentary. 
In 1742, our author added a fourth book to 
the Dunciad; and in the year aſter, his Whole 
poems came out together, as à ſpecimen. of a 
more correct edition of his works, Which he bad 
then reſolved to give the public, but did not live 
to complete this deſign. He laboured under 
great deformity of perſon, and had all his life 
5 deen ſubject to. an habitual head - ach: chat he- 
| 5 reditary complaint was now greatly inereaſed by 
. dropſy in his breaſt, under Which he expired, 
May the. zoth, 1744, in the gth year ef hie gge. 
His body was de poſited, purſuant to his own re- 
+ queſt, teen thoſe o n 
rents. fi wed Þ 
Lord 8 Lord Ca 


„e een 
That if we. may judge of him hy his works, 
his chief aĩm was to bei eſteemed a man of vir- 
ettue: his letters are written in that ſtyle; bis 
4 laſt volumes are aof the moral kind. His 


t proſe writings are little Jeſs harmonious than 

8 0 his verſe; and his voice in common conver- 

„ fation vas ſo naturally muſical, that Sou- 

*:thery uſed to call him, The little Nightingale. 

A manners were n, eaſy, and enga- 
$55 4s 12 3 66 eins; 
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4. ging and he treated his friends with a polite- 
* nefs that charmed, and a generoſity that was 


much to his honour. Every gueſt was made : 


b happy within his doors; Pleaſure dwelt un- 


e der his roof, and Elegance . at his 


7 © table.” „ 
Mr. Pope bequeathed] alittle before wb death, 


to Dr. Warburton, the property of all ſuch of 


his works, then printed, as he had written, or 


mould write, con, mentaries upon, and had not 
been otherwiſe diſpoſed of or alienated. 


Pope's works are read with more appetite than 


Dryden? s, as there is a greater evenneſs and 
correctneſs in them: but, in peruſing the works 
of Dryden, ths mind will take a wider ranges 


; ail Dryden as "tbe greater genius, and Pope 
a8 the man pleaſing verifier, C7 


* ; „ S-# 2 
— 
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Crane or the eaſy humour and 


elegant taſte of his poetical writings, was 


the ſon of Mr. George Prior, a reputable citi- 
zen and joiner in London, where Matthew, was 


dorn, July 21ſt, 1664. Our aiithor was very 


— 


. when his father died, and was Committed | 


K 3 1 


* 


5 5 A 5 : 
: \ | 1 — 


= by him to the care of his brother, a.vintner at 
* Chatring-eroſs, who diſeharged his truſt with 
paternal tenderneſs, and at a hgoper age ſent 
bim to Weſtminſter ſchool, under the care of 
an Dr. Buſby ; where he ſoon. diſtinguiſhed: him- 
=: ſelf above his former ſchagl-fellows-: But he 
was too ſoon taken home by his uncle, to breed 
him to his own buſineſs. He ſtill found time 
it to indulge the bent of his inclination to claflical | 
learning; in which Horace was the author that 
li 1 ſtruck his fancy mort... 7 
1 Ile was ſoon taken notice of 4 17 polite 

company that uſed his "uncle's s houſe, among 
| whom was the Earl of Dorſet ; who being there 
i} one day with ſeveral other gentlemen of rank, 
Wo © the diſcourſe happened to turn upon a paſſage 
bl n an ode of Horace; and, the company being 
in. .- divided in their ſentiments, one of the Gentle- 
menſfaid; There is, if 1 am not miſtaken, a young 
fellow 1 in the houſe, who 1s able to ſet us right; 
and, naming Matt. Prior, he was immediately 
ſent for; and, being deſired to give his opinion 
of Horace's meaning of the ode under debate, he 
A did it with ſuch an ingenious modeſty, and ſo 
=  muchtothe ſatisfaction of the company, that the 


remove him from the buſineſs of a tavern, into a 
way of life for which he was ſo admirably quali- 
| tied; ang accordingly procured Him to be ſent 


Fl 


r . ] ] . AIR MY 


— 


Earl of · Dorſet from that moment determined to 
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to wes s College i in Cam FTI YE » | | 
very generouſly. helped -to :fupport:him- in za 
handſore-eagpner.- He was admitted 1682, and 
| ing A. B. 1686, was mne e- 
1 e a Fellow of the College. 7: 
During his: reſidence: there, he eenrateec] an 
— with Charles Montague, of Trinity 
College, in the ſame univerſity: a Mr. Dry: 
den having publiſhed, this year, his poem called 
the Hind and Panther, Prior joined with Mr. 
Montague, in writing the Hind and Panther 
tranſverſed, to the ſtory of the Country Mouſe 
and the City Mouſe, publiſhed 3687. he next 
year Mr. Prior wrote his Ode upon the neceſſary 
Exiſtence of the Deity, for an exerciſe at the 
1 | | | 
He was now become the Age hd del light 
<4 Cambridge; but, having ſome friends at court, 
he went to London, 1689, and immediately ap- 
-plied to his friend Fleetwood Shepherd Eſq; 
with an addreſs that was drawn up in a manner 
_ peculiar to himſelf, and irreſiſtibly engaging. 
| Accordingly, at the ſollicitation of that gentle- | | 
man, he was introduced, by the Earl of Dorſet, 
to the court; and, 1690, their Majeſties ap- 
pointed him Se retary, on the part of the Eng- 
liſh; in the Con greſs at the Hague; the Earls 
of Pembroke and Portland, together with the 
Lord Durſley 3 as "Et of Berkeley) 
5 : OY 


*\ 


e ö | 3 * 9 
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being Ambaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries. As 
this was almoſt an unexampled ſplendid aſſem- 
by, in which too an affair of the laſt im- 
portance was under conſideration, it gave Mr. 
Prior an opportunity of exerting all his talents 
for buſineſs; and he acquitted himſelf therein 
ſo much to the ſatis faction of his Royal Maſter, 
that, in the reſolution to keep him near bis per- 
ſon, he appointed him a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber. This ſituation giving him leiſure to 
indulge his genius, he compoſed ſeveral. ſmall 
pieces of poetry, and gladly embraced every o 
caſion that the events of the war offered, of 
making his Shel talents ſerviceable to 4 ho- 
nour of his country. | | 
U pon the firſt reſolution moved* towns ſet- 
tling a peace, 1696, he was again employed in 
the poſt of Secretary to the Engliſh negocia- 
tions, at the treaty of Ryſwick, in 1697, having | 
been nominated, the ſame year, principal Secre- 
tary of State in Ireland. In 1698, he went Se- 
' cretary to the Embaſſy to France; in which 
poſt he continued during the ſueceſſive embaſ- 
ſtes of the two Earls of Portland and Jerſey. 
He had not been long in France, when one of 
the officers of the French King's houſehald 
ſliowed him the royal apartments and curioſities 
© of Verſailles, pointed in a particular manner 
to the n of OT WEE) painted . by 
Le 


1 
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lac? . No,, Sir, anſwered the Engliſn 
| -Seerotary, '*5 the monun nts! of my Maäſtes's 
actions are to de en Sry where but · in his 
46 own: houſe. He did not leave Patis, till 
ſome time after the arrival of the third / ambaſ- 
ſador there from England, the Earl of Man- 


cheſter, to whom. he was. of. ſingular ſervice ; 


fort, though the powers of his royal commiſſion 


Vere new. ſuperſeded, yet his perſonal qualities : 


rendered him ſo much the delight of the French 


Monarch, that he was n particularly. "tal 


ful in that court. 
About the middle of Auguſt, 1699 To wont 
thence to King William at Loo in Holland; 


ming, „Whether King Wil- | 
„iam a Actions were Ae nch teeny; his pa- 


© whence, after a long and very particular audi- 


ence of his Maj eſty, he departed with his orders, 


by the way of the Hague fer England, where 


* be. arrived. about the idle bf October, and im- 


mediagęly took poſſeſſion of the Under-Secretary's 
\ far, in the office of the Earl of Jerſey., But 
he had not been many days in this new employ- 
ment before he was ordered back to Paris, to aſ- 


ſiſt the Ambaſfador with his intereſt in that 
kingdom upon the Partition=treaty. - He diſ- 


patched this buſineſs to the entire ſatisfaction of | 


1 both the Sovereigns, and returned to London 
| with the quickneſs of 3 Courier. 1 
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This ſame year, in Chriſtmas holidays, he 
"phe his celebrated poem, called Carmen ſe- 
ru are. The Earl of Jerſey accepting the poſt 
© of Lord Chamberlain this year, t the Under Se- 
© eretaty's' place became void; but it was not 
long before he obtained another the ſame year, 
which was more agreeable to his humour : for, 
upon Mr. Locke? s reſigning his ſcat at the board 
of trade, on account of his ill ate of health, 
1 " Mr. Prior was appointed to ſucceed him, and 
was elected a repreſentative for Eaſt Grimſtead 
in Suſſex, i in the new Parliament, which met in 
F ebruary, 1700-1; where he voted for impeach- 
ing the ſeveral Lords e _ wat ne 4 * 
Partition-treaty. lus - 
Upon Queen Anne's e bs the throne, 4 
à war breaking out again with France, our au- 
thor, conſtantly zealous in his country's cauſe, 
exerted again his poetical talents in her honour; 
firſt, in that inimitable letter of his to Monfieur 
Boileau Deſpreaux, occaſioned by the victory 5 
at Blenheim, 1704; and again, in his ode, 
humbly inſcribed to the Queen, on the glorious 
ſucceſs of her Majeſty's arms, 1706. But, as 
ſoon as he thought the General too much inſſu- 
7 enced, by private views, to prolong the war, he 
honeſtly concurred with the inclination of his 
Sovereign, for peace; and, in 1710, he joined + 
with ſome of the brighteſt: wits in the nation, in 
writing 
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Writing the Examiner; where that part of the 
General's conduct was ſeverely handle. 

In 17x1, when the Queen determined to treat 
with France, ſhe pitched upon Mr. Prior to 
carry her demands towards a pacification þ for 
which purpoſe; he was appointed her Majeſty' 's- 
Minifter Plenipotentiary to that court; haps: 
been made one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſ- 
toms a little before. He made all the neceſſary . 
diſpatch which this affair required, and returned 
in a few weeks to London, accompanied with 
the French Miniſter, Mr. Meſnager, who was 
furniſhed by bis Maſter with full power to 
ſign preliminaries; and ſome of the meetings 
in this negociation were held at Mr. Prior's 
houſe; who, by the common requeſt of all the 
committee of the Privy Council intruſted in this 
matter, Was joĩned with them in the commiſ- 
ſion, to ſign the articles after the agreement on 
the part of her Majeſty, who was likewiſe in- 
clined to join him with the two miniſters at 
Utrecht, to take care of commercial affairs; but 75 
the high ſpirit of the Earl of Strafford 5 ne 5 
poſitively refuſed to be joined in commiſſion 
with 'a perſon of ſo mean an extraction, and 
threatening to lay down his employment, the 
buſineſs of er was committed to the Lord 
rang Soul.” 7: | 
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| However, he was::ſent; again, on Abe iſt bf. 
; Auguſt, 1712, to France, in order to accommo— 
date ſueh matters as then remained · unſettled in 

the Congreſs of Utrecht. From che end of vr 

_ ___ this month, he had the. appointments and au- 
thority of an Ambaſfallor ; and; though he did 
nat aſſume the publie character till after the 
Duke of Shrewſbury's departure; yet the bur- 
then of the embaſſy lay upon him during his 

Grace's ſtay, who rather gave a ſanstion to * 

by his high quality, than ee to 4 88 


3 3 diſpatch of the negociations. 


In the latter end of OKober, ne was ent te x 
England upon an affalr of great importance, 
Voith a credential letter from the French King 
< . the Queen, and returned with her Majeſtys 
anſwer about the middle of November. Theſe 
letters are remarkable proofs of his being in the 
| higheſt favour at both courts; and he was con- 
tinued in the poſt of ber Majeſty „ Ambaſſallor 


and Plenipotentiary; in che fofmer;-as.lohg- as 
ſhe lived. He remained at-Patis-alſo; in the- 
character of à publie Miniſter, ſoine: manths : 
_ after-che-accefſion of Kin g Ghdoge the Firſt, 
at-whoſe appointment he was ſucceeded by 2 
Earl of Stair, who, purfuant to his directions, 
took poſſeſſion of all his predeeeſſor's' papers 
The great change that happened in the publie 


mee of affairs: at this time, ocdaſioned 
| Fa ; Mr. 


| hire; Pwr nt EY 


bs be detained in France, wirhddt 


any public character; und upon his arrival in 


England, on March the 25th, 17x5, lie was im- 
mediately taken up by an order of the Houſe of 
8 eee 850 2 te the Tm of a” 


meſſenger.” . 15 „ i . 


” Onthe 110 of: April following; di underwent 


| a. ſtriẽt examination before A committee of} 


Privy Council, and at the concluſion of it was 
removed from his own houſe, ; where: he had 


continued till then, and laid under a ſtricter 
_ confinement in that of the Meſſenger. pen 
the 10th of June following,” Robert Walpole, 
Eſq; (afterwards "Earl of. Ocford) moved the 
Houſe of Commons for an impeachment againſt | 


Him; and on the 1/th, he was ordered into 


cloſe cuſtody, and no perſon to be admitted to , 
ſee him withdtit leave from the Speaker; and, 


1717, when the a@ of grace was paſſed, Mr. 


Prior, Who ſtill lay at the mercy of the Houſe of 


Commons, was 5 of the Gs RE out 5 


8 of it. 3485 PSAS | 3 f 
 Notwithſlanding this, 1 5 was 3 after dit. 5 


charged, without any further proſecution, or 
being called to a trial. He ſpent the remainder 


of his days, retired from buſineſs, in the com- 


pany of his Muſe, being ſettled at Down- hall, 
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"wh ths: ce of wan Harley, ad oF Or. 
ford, he was poſſeſſed of for his life. 
Having finiſhed his Solomon on. che Vanity . 
the World, he made a collection of all his poems, 
and publiſhed them by ſubſcription i in one vo- 
ume folio, with a moſt elegant dedication to the 
Duke of Dorſet, as a grateful memorial of his 
Father's patronage of the author. At length, 
à lingering fever put a period to his likes Sep- 
tember the 48th, 1724, in the fifty- eighth year. 
of his age. He died at Wimple, a ſeat of the 
Earl of Oxford, ſon to the Lord Treaſurer, not 
far from Cambridge; and his corpſe was in- 
terred, according to his own directions, in 
Weſtminſter- Abbey, here a ſtately monument 
3s erected to his memory, for which, laſt piece 
of human vanity-he-ſet apart 500 l. by his will; 


beſides a buſt of himſelf, done by Coriveaux, 


exquiſitely performed, and ſtanding at the top of 
his monument ; the inſcription beneath. being 
written by Dr. Robert Friend, then head maſter 
of Weſtminſter ſchool. Notwithſtanding the 
many bigh- poſts- and lucrative employments 
which he had enjoyed in the courſe of his life, 
he died at laſt Fellow of St. John's College, in 
Cambridge, which was the only RR he 
was then poſſeſſed of. 

We have the following ſtory concerning ak 


part of his conduct, that, after he became a Mi- 
Þ | | niſter 


MATT! "EW PRIOR. i 
niſter of State, he was told often n, that a ſell. 
hip was too triſling an; affair for him to keep; 

particularly, when he was made Ambaſlador,. 
ſome perſons intimated to him, that the fellow - 
ſhip was hardly conſiſtent with that character; 
but he rephed,. © Fhat every; thing he had be- 

e ſides was precarious, and when all failed, 

that would be bread and cheeſe at leaſt ; and 
therefore he did not mean to reſign it. 


JAMES RALPH Xie 


XE of the g reateſt political, 8 not one 
5 of the 5 poetical writers, of the pre- 
ſent age. Of nis family we can trace no partieu— 
lars but it is ſaid his deſcent was but mean, 
and chat he ſolely raiſed himſelf from dbſcurity- 
by his merit a circumſtance which redounds 
more to his honour than would a long bead- roll. 
of great anceſtors, < Stuck o'er with titles, ana 
ce hung round with ſtrings.” Mr. Ralph's firſt: 
appearance in the world, before he became dif- 
tinguiſhed for his writings, was, as we are in- 
formed, in the character of a School - maſter, at 
Philadelphia, in North America; which remote 
ſituation not ſuiting his active mind, he came to 
CO about the beginning of the ireign-6f - 
Lz | George- 


JAMES RALPH; & 


- George I. > We have not learnt what was then 
the immediate object of his purſuit, but. it was 
. probably ſomething in the public offices depend- 
Ty ent on the Court; for he ſoon became a frequenter 
of the levees, and attached to ſome great men, to 
whom his abilities recommended him. 
He did not, however, at firſt make any figure : 
in the political world, but rather applied him- 
ſelf to. writing for. the age, in. * he * 
net very. ſuoceſsful, 
le alfo produced ſome pieces of IR Pac 
] ticularly Night, a poem, of which Mr. Pope 
-thus takes notice in his Dunciad: 1 
Silence, ye Wolves ! while Ralph. to Cynthia howls, 
4 makes Ni ght hidecus—anſwer him, ye Owls! 
This paſſage. Mr. Pope has illuſtrated: by 12 J 
very abuſive note, in which Mr. Ra) Iph”s tha 
rater is. moſt _unmercifully * torn, to pieces; 
"which. ſeverit ty, it ſeenis, Was: occafioned by a 
; Piece; attributed to our author, entitled Sawriey, 
a poem, in which the ſacred triumvirate, Dean 
17 Swift, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay, were attack- 
ed. This was high treaſon itſelf. Mi. 
Ralph was very falſely and injurioully. repre- 
ſented in the Dunciad.——Mr. Rope ſays he 
was ſo illiterate, that he did not even underſtand 
F rench ; whereas. it is very certain, that he 
Was maſter of the French and Latin languages, 


and not altogether. Cogn of. the Italian; and 
Na was, 


7 
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was, in truth, a very ingenious -proſe writer, 


although hie did not ſucceed 38 4 post. His - 
Hiſtory « of England, commencing with the reign 


of the Stuarts; 18 much efteemed'; 25 were his 


political pamphlets, ſore of lieh were looked- 


upon as maſter-pieces,—— He was likewi ſe con 


cerned in writing: the eſſays in ſeveral perio- 
dical papers; in which he became ſb formida- 


ble to the miniſtry towards the end of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole's time, that it was deemed erpe · 
pedient to take him off by a SR 55S 
He had great expectations from the late 
Prince of Wales, who frequently made uſe of 
Mr. Ralph's pen in the controverſies in which 


it is well known that Prince was engaged: 
but, bythe death of his Royal Highnefs, all out 
author's views of preferment were entirely out: 


off. At the acceffion- of George III. however, 
Mr. Ralph, though conſiderably advanced in 


years, began to be again taken notice of, and 


his hopes were revived; but, alas] the great : 
circumventor of all human expectations, | Death, 
put a final period to all his ſchemes, i in the de- 
ginning of the year 1762, at his houſe in Chifs 


wick, after he had: ſuffered ; A long and ſevere. 


affliction from the gout, of which, diſorder alſo 
his only daughter, __ e g * 5 few 


weeks _—_ him. | rr nd 
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= "Ma. THOMAS s RANDOLPH _ 
q 5 xy HI $ wlbable pd the ſon of William. 
11 1 Randolphe, of Hamſey, near Lewes, in- 
i Suk, Eſai (Steward to Edward Lord Zouch) 
„ by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Thomas 


8 Eſq; of. Newnham,' near Daintree, in 
\ Northamgtonſhire, at which place our: _ | 
Vas born, on the jr 5th of June, 1656. 
received the early part of his ee bo 
Weſtminſter ſchool, from whence, being one 
of the. King I ſcholars, he removed to Trinity 
"* College, i in Cambridge, at the age of eighteen ; 
= ; in which college he obtained: a Fellowſhip, and 
. = : © afterwards Lommenced- Mat aſter of Arts, in which 
1 Legree he Was incorporated at. Oxford. Very 
75 early in- life he. gave. proofs of an amazing 
"quickneſs of parts; arid he was \noronlyeſteemed 
"and admired by. perſons bf genius at the uni- 
Ws but Hkewiſe hight} valued” and beloved 
bp the beſt Poers'6f that age in the metropolis. 
11115 extenſive learning galety bf humour, 
* readineſs of repartee, g gained him admirers 
throughout all ranks of mankladd, and more 
_ eſpecially. recommended kim to the intirhacy 
and friendſhip * of Ben Jonſon, who” admitted 
dim as one e of his adopted tons | in the Muſes. _ 
p * e e 


r 


x Ronda turn, in e „ 18 
ontirely to comedy: his language is elegant, and 
his ſentiments are juſt and forcible ;-: his' cha- 
racters are, for the moſt parts firongly- drawn, 
and his ſatire well choſen and poignant. In 
ſhort, it were to be wiſhed that ſome writer: 
of merit would endrayour to raiſe' him out 
of the ohſcurity in which his writings at pre- 
i ſeem. buried, by altering his pieces, ſo as 
to render them fit for, the preſent ſtage, or ati 
leaſt giying the vorld a correct and critical edi- 
tion of them. TI OTOL WE 1 11 
en that, had a length. of days been 
permitted to this author, he would have pro- 
duced many more valuable pieces, ſome of which 
might have become brilliant ornaments to the- 
Engliſh ſtage : but, alas] at the very time when 
he was attaining the prime of life; at the \ very 
e genius was beginning to be tem- 
pered with Judgement, and faney to be mode- 
1 by experience, at the very time, in a word; 
| ben the moſt ſanguine expectations were raiſed 


., ofa future harveſt of luxuriant fruit; this flou-/ 


hw bloſſom Was on A che envious. 


„ 


and in weite keeping too much com- 
. and running into "faſhionable exceſſes 
with 
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— ated. in n his on days, and 
died before he bad completed the age of twen- 


tyr nine years; at the houſe of William Stafford, 


Eſq; of Blatherwyke, in Northam ptonſhire, 
and was buried with the anceſtors of the family 
of Stafford, in ari- iſle adjoining to the church 


of chat place, on the 17th of March, 16345 
ſoon after Which a monument was ce rd over 


his grave, at the charge of Sir Chriſtopher (af- 
terwards Lord) Hatton, of Kirkby, with an in- 


ſeription upon it, in Latin and Engliſh verſe;. 


written by our avthorts OR friend Peter” 
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Sin. CHARLES SEDLEY,, 3 


* As one of the gay wits that enlivened 
YY. -the-pleaſurable court of Charles II. 


munificent founder:of the ged le ian lecture on na 
tural philoſophy at Oxford, and ſon of Sir 
John Sedley, of Aylesford- in Kent, Bart. bx 


his wife Elizabeth; daughter and heir of Bir 7 


Henry Saville, Knt. the learned Warde 


Merton College, in Oxford, and» Provoſt- of 


Eaton. Sir Charles wits horn about the year 
7639 5 and, alter a proper foundation of gram» 
mar 


. 


su CHARLES SEDLEY;/Baxe, ur, 


mar learning, was ſent to Oxford, where he was 


admitted a E ella Commoner of Wadham.Col-. 
lege, in Lent term 655-6: but he left the uni- 


verſity without taking any degree, and retiring 
into his own country, lived privately. there, out 


of humour, as, it ſhould ſeem, with the govern- 
ing powers, till the Reſtoration of Charles II. 


when he came to London, i in order to join in 
the general jubilee, the gaiety of which was 
both agreeable to his years, and exactly ſuitable 
to his. taſte and temper. He was ſoon /intro- 


duced to the King, and it was not long beforg 


they Who recommended him to his Majeſty, 

found they had thereby, i in ſome CG ſu 95 

Roſes themſelves _ 7 25E 
Sir Charles had ſuch a c gly politd 


eaſineſs i in his manner and converſation, as ſet 


him higher in the Royal notice aud favour; 
than any of the courtiers his rivals, notwit H= 
ſtanding they all, aimed at the ſame turn, and 
ſome of them even excelled in it. In the view of 


heightening their pleaſures, our author, among, 
the reſt, did not neglect to exert his talents in 


writing. The productions of his pen were ſome 
plays, and eke, delicately ender amorous 
S, tneſs of the verſes was 
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74. of Lord Rocheſter 
© has that prevailing gentle art, &c, ſo often 


% 


' 


1 Fc $- 


"here were ne marks of genius or true po- 


Setry to be deſeried, ( ſay the authors of the 
e Biographia Britannica) the art wholly con-- 


c ſiſted in raiſing looſe thoughts and lewd de 
v ſires, without giving any alarm; and ſo the 


* poiſon worked gently and irreſiſtably. Our 
author, we may be ſure, did not eſtape the 


« infection of his own art, or rather was firſt 
& tainted himſelf, before he ſpread the infection 
ce ſtoſothers. Avery ingenious writer, however, 


peaks much more n oe” Rc Cen 
aedley? writings... „ DAS off { 


de He . nature 3 EE TOY 

7c guiſhed-for 3 of; rn himſelf agreea · 
<« ble, particularly to the ladies ; for the verſes. 
er, beginning with, Sedley 


quoted, allude not FEES ate : n it to his 
2 per ſonal Adgrcls:??; oi ty: 5 75 

Diſſaluteneſs and ene * de f run 
dalous charaRteriftics of the times, and it was 
Sir Charles's ambition to [diſtinguiſh himſelf 


among the foremoſt in the faſhian. In June; 


1663, our author, Lord Buekhurft, and Sir 


Thomas ———————— 
in Row - ſtreet, Covent - garde 
ſamed with ſtrong liquors, they ovens e 


balcony belonging to that houſe, when Sedicy- 


* naked, and . to the peo 


ple. 


Si CHARLES 8 SEDLE Y, Mines ny 
ple in a groſs and ſcandalous manner: where 
upon a riot being raiſed, the mob became cla - 
morous, and would have forced the door next 
the ſtreet; but being oppoſed, the preacher- 
and his company were driven from the balcony, a 
and the windows of a room into which they: re- 
tired were broken by the mob. The frolic: 

was ſoon reported abroad, and, as perſons of 
© Faſhion were concerned in it, it was ſo much 
the more aggravated. The company were ſun! 
moned to appear before a court of juſtice in 
Weſtminſter⸗ hall, where, being indicted for a 
riot, they were all fined; and our author was ſens: 
tenced to pay ol. At length, Sir Charles 
took a more ſerious turn, applied himſelf. to bu- 
ſineſs, and became a Member of Parliament, in 
which he was a frequent ſpeaker. We find 
him alſo in the Houſe of Commons i in n 
of James II. hoſe attempts upon the 
tion he vigorouſſy withſtood. 

When the defeat of ee eee the Dulles 
of Monmouth, made it neceſſary; in the language 
of the court, to have a ſtanding army, it was 
oppoſed ſtrongly by the Gentlemen of the Con 
try party, among whom were the Earl of Dor- 
et, and Sir Charles Sedley, one of which bore 
2 great ſway in the Houſe of Peers; and the other 

in tfat of the Commons. Their intereſt was 
i * in both, eſpecially Sir Charles 
Sedley's, 


n Sm CHARLES EDLEV, BAR. 
_ Sedley's, that the King, foreſeeing it would be 
2 work of the greateſt diſſiculty, to gain their 
TConſent for the Ing more troops than 
what were upon the eſtabliſhment of the laſt 
reign, contented himſelf with dropping the pur- 
ſuit of it, by a diffolution of the Parliament. In 
the ſame ſpirit, our patriot was my en in 
bringing on the Revolution | 
This was thought more inde; the he 
had received favours from James: but that 
«Prince had taken a fancy to Sir Charles 's daugh- 
ter, (though it ſeems ſhe was not very hand- 
ſome) and, in conſequence of his intrigues with 
her, he created Miſs Sedley, Counteſs of L Dor- 
cheſter. This honour, ſo far from pleaſing, 
greatly ſhocked Sir Charles. However liber- 
tine himſelf had been, yet he could not bear the 
thoughts of his daughter's diſhonour; and, with 
regard to this her exaltation, he only conſidered 
it as rendering her more conſpicuouſſy infamous. 
He therefore conceived a hatred for the King, 
and from this, as well as other motives, * ily 
joined to diſpoſſeſs him of the throne. 5 
A witty ſaying of Sedley's on this 3 
is recorded: I. hate ingratitude, ſaid Sir 
Charles; . and therefore, as the King has made 


. my daughter a Counteſs, I will endeavour | 
| - <6 to make his daughter. a Queen; meaning | 
„the Princeſs * e to * Prince of | 


. Orange, 


— 
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Orange, who diſpoſſeſſed James of che throne, 
at the ever-glorious Revolution. 

Sir: Charles lived many years after the Revs- 
Jativn,} in full poſſeſon of his wit and humour, 
and was, to the laſt, an agteeable companion. 
He died at a god old-age, about the year 1722, 
when his works were publiſhed in two vo- 
lumes, ite | 
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WILLIAM: SHAKESPEARE, 


H E ges Poet of Nature; and the ge 
of the Britiſh Nation, was deſcended of 
A n family, at Stratford upon Avon. 
His father was in the wool- trade, and dealt 
conſiderably that wayi He had ten children, 
of whom our immortal Poet was the eldeſt; and 
was born in April, 1564. At a proper age; her 
was put to the Free- ſchool in Stratford, where 
he acquired the rudiments of grammar learning. | 
Whether he diſcovered at this time any extraor- 
dinary genius, or inclihation- for literature, is 
uncertain. His father had no deſign to make 
a ſcholar of him: on the contrary, he took him 
early from ſchool, and employed him in his own” 
buſineſs; but he did not continue long i in it, 
under = controul of his father; for at ſeven- 
Vou I - M 1 teen 
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- 322 WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
teen years of age he married, commenced maſter 


6f a family, and became the father of children, 5 
before he was out of his minority. He now 


'  fettled in buſineſs for himſelf, and had no other 


thoughts than of purſuing the wool-trade, when 
| Happening to fall into acquaintance with ſome 
perſons who followed the practice of deer-ſteal- 
ing, he was prevailed upon to engage with them 
in robbing Sir Thomas 1 85 s park, near 

— On py | 
. injury being repeated more than once, 
_ that gentleman was provoked to enter a proſe- 
cution againſt the delinquents; and Shakeſpeare, 


in revenge, made him the ſubject of a ballad, 


which, tradition ſays, (for the piece is loſt) was 
pointed with ſo much bitterneſs, that it became 
unſafe for the author to ftay any longer in the 
country. To eſcape the law, he fled to Lon- 
don, where, as might be expected from one of 
wit and humour in his circumſtances, he threw 
himſelf among the players. Here I cannot for- 


bear relating a ſtory which Sir William Dave- 


nant told Mr. Betterton, who communicated it 
to Mr. Rowe; Rowe told-it to Mr. Pope, and 
Mr. Pope, told it to Dr. Newton, the late editor 
of Milton; and from a gentleman who heard it 
from bim, tis here nn. 


Concerning 
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Concerning Shakeſpeare's firſt appearance 
in the playhouſe, —When he came to London, 


he was without money and friends, and beiig 


a ſtranger, he knew not to whom to apply, nor 
by what means to ſupport himſelf. At that time, 
coaches not being in uſe, and as gentlemen were 
accuſtomed to ride to the playhouſe, Shake- 
ſpeare, driven to the laſt neceſſity, went to the 
playhouſe door, and picked up a little money 
by taking care of gentlemen's horſes who came 
to the play: he became eminent even in that 
profeſſion, and was taken notice of for his dili- 
gence and ſxill in it: he had ſoon more buſineſs 
than he himſelf could manage, and at laſt hired 
boys under him, who were known by the name 
of Shakeſpeare's Boys. Some of the players, ac- 
cidentally converſing with him, found him ſo 
acute, and maſter of ſo fine a converſation, that, 
ſtruck therewith, they recommended him to the 
houſe, in which he was firſt admitted in a very 
low ſtation; but he did not long remain ſo, for 
he ſoon Wiſtingailhed himſelf, if not as an extra- 
ordinary actor, at leaſt as a fine writer. : 
Thus was this grand Iuminary driven, by a 
very untoward accident, into his genuine and 
proper ſphere. His firſt admiſſion into the play- 


| houſe was ſuitable to his appearance: a ſtranger, 3 


and ignorant of the art, he was glad (as was be- .. 
fore obſerved) to be taken into the company in a 
M 2 ; very 
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very mean rank ; I nor did his performance re- 
commend him to any diſtinguiſhed notice. The 
part of an under actor neither engaged nor de- 
ſerved his attention: it was far from filling, or 
being adequate to, the powers of his mind ; and 
therefore he turned the advantage which that 
fituation afforded him, to 2 bigher and nobler 
uſe. | 
' Having, by practice BY obſeryatian, acquaint- 
ed himſelf with the mechanical economy of 
the theatre, his native genius ſupplied ! the reſt; 
but the whole view of his Aſt attempts in ſtage 
poetry being to procure a 1 ubſiſtence, he directed | 
his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and hy- 
mour that then prevaiſed amongſt 1 the meaner 
ſort of people, of whom the audience was Ser 
nerally compoſed; and therefore his images of 
life were drawn from thoſe of that rank, Thus 
did Shakeſpeare ſet out, without the advantage 
of education, the advice or affiſtance. of the 
learned, the patronage of the better ſort, or any 
acquaintance among them : but. when his per- 
formances had merited the protection of his 
Prince, and the encouragement « of the court had 
ſucceeded to that of the town, the works of his 
riper years were manifeſt] y raiſed aboye the level 
of his former productions. In this way of 
writing he was an abſolute original, and of ſuch 
- peculiar caſt, as hath perpetually raiſed and 
; confounded 


. 
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ne the emulatibn of his ſucceſfors; a | 
| compound of ſuch very ſingular blemiſhes, as 

well as beauties, that theſe latter have not more 
mocked the toil of every aſpiring undertaker to 
emulate them, than the former, as flaws inti- 
mately united to diamonds, have baffled every 
attempt of the ableſt artiſt to take them out, 
without ſpoiliug the whole. 1 

Queen Elizabeth, who ſhowed 8 
many marks of her favour, was ſo much pleaſed 
with the delightful character of Sir Jobn Fal- 
ſtaff, in the two parts of Henry the Fourth, 
that ſhe commanded the author to continue it 

for one play more, and to ſhow the Knight | in 
love; which he executed inimitably, in the 
Mercy Wives of Windſor. | 

Among his other patrons, the Earl of. South- 
| ampton is particularly honoured by him, i in the 
_ dedication. of two poems, Venus and Adonis, 
and Lucrece: in the latter eſpecially he expreſſes 
bimſelf in ſuch terms, as pres countenance to 
what is related of that patron” 8 diſtinguiſhed ge- 
neroſity to him. 

In the beginning of King James the Fir” 8 
reign, if not ſooner, he was one of the principal 
managers of the play- -houſe, and continued in it 
ſeveral years afterwards, till, having acquired 
fuch a fortune as fatisffed his moderate wiſhes 
and views in life, he quftted the ſtage, and all 
5 | M > other 
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other buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder of his 
time in an honoyrable eaſe at his native town 
of Stratford, where he lived in a handſome houſe | 
of his own purchaſing, to which he gave the 
name of New- place; and he had the good for- 
tune to ſave it from the flames, in that dreadful 
fire that conſumed the greateſt partof the town, 
in 1614. I 
In the beginning of the year 1616, he made 
his will, wherein he teſtified his reſpect to his 
quondam partners in the theatre: he appointed 
His youngeſt daughter, jointly with her huſband, 
his executors, and bequeathed to them the beff 
part of his eſtate, which they came into the 
poſſeſſion of not long after. He died on the 
23d of April parece. being in the 53d year 
of his age, and was interred among his anceſtors, 
on the north ſide of the chancel, in the great 
church of Stratford, where there is a handſome 
monument erected for him, inſcribed with 125 
following elegiac diſtich in Latin. 
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Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus habet. 
: | 2 % * 

In the year 1740, another very noble one was 
raiſed to his memory, at the public expence, 
in Weſtminfter-abbey ; an ample contribution 
for this purpoſe being made, upon exhibiting 
his tragedy of Julius Czfar, at the Theatre 
Royal | in rn April the 28th, 15 11 

; even 
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Seven years after his death, his plays were col- | 
lected and publiſhed, i in 1623, in folio, by two 
of his principal friends in the company of co 
medians, Himenge and Condale; who like 
wiſe corrected a ſecond e in folie, in 
1632. 1 1 | 
Though both cheſs editions were „ 
faulty, yet no other was attempted till 1714, 
when a third was publiſhed, in 8vo. by Mr. Ni- 
cholas Rowe, but with few, if any corrections, 
only he prefixed ſome account ef the author's 
life and writings. But the plays being in the 
ſame mangled condition as the firſt, Mr. Pope 
was prevailed; upon to undertake the taſk f 
clearing away the rubbiſh, and reducing them 
to a better order; and accordingly he printed 8 
new edition of them, in 1721, in 4to. 

Hereupon, Mr. Lewis Theobald, after many 
years ſpent in the ſame taſk, publiſhed a piece, 
called Shakeſpeare Reſtored, 8vo. 1726, which 
was followed by a new edition of Shakeſpeare's 
works, in 1733, by the ſame author. In 1744, 
Sir Thomas Hanmer publiſhed, at Oxford, A 
| pompous edition, with emendations, in ſix vo- 
lumes, 4to. To theſe Mr. Warburton, after- 
wards Biſhop of Glouceſter, added another new 
edition, with a great number of corrections, in 
1747. And Mr. Theobald's edition was re- 
printed, with ſeveral alterations, in 1757. 


In 
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In 1760, appeared an hiſtorical play, dect 
The Reign of Edward the Third, &c. which is 
| aſcribed to Shakeſpeare, upon theſe three con- 
|'  curring circumſtances, the date, the ſtyle, and 
Ei: the plan, which are taken, as ſeveral of Shake- 
ſpeare's are, from Holingſhead, and a book of 
novels, called The Palace of Pleafure, - 
Thus new monuments are continually riſing 
to honour Shakeſpeare's genius in the learned 
world; and we muſt not conclude withour 
adding another teſtimony of the veneration paid 
to his manes by the public in general, which 
is, that a Mulberry-tree, planted upon his eſtate 
by the hands of this reverend bard, was cut 
down not many years ago, and the wood, being 
converted to ſeveral domeſtic uſes, was all ea- 
| gerly bought at a high price, and each ſingle 
piece treaſured up by its purchaſer, as a preci- 
ous memorial of the planter. The plays of this 
great author are forty-three in number, 


Our age, which demonſtrates its tafte in no- 
thing ſo truly and juſtly as in the admiration it 
pays to the works of Shakeſpeare, has (as before 
mentioned) had the honour of raiſing a monu- 
ment for him in Weſtminſter- abbey; to effect 
which, the tragedy of Julius Cæſar was acted, 
at the Theatre Royal in Drury- -lane, April the 
28th, 1738, and the profits ariſing from it de- 
poſited in the hands of the Earl of Burlington, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Pope, Dr. Mead, and others, in order to 
be laid out upon the ſaid monument. 

A new Prologue and Epilogue were ſpoken | 
on that occaſion : the Prologue was written by 
Benjamin Martin, Eſq; the Epilogue by the 
Honourable James Noel, Eſq; and a * 
Mrs. Porter... 

On Shakeſpeare's monument there i is a noble 
epitaph, taken from his own Tempeſt, and i is 
excellently appropriated to him. With this let 
us cloſe his Life, , only. with. this obſervation, 
that his works will never be forgot, till that 
epitaph i is fulfilled when | 


| 5 1 

„ cloud · eapt towers, the gorgeous 5 

= The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
And all which it inherit, ſhall diffolye, = 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of 3 a Lines. = | 

2 55 . not a wreck behind. 2-4 ; are : 


» 


aber r nenden 
ronlas SMOLLET, M. D. 


* 
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| Well-known writer of the preſent age, f A 
- was a native of North Briton, and Was 
bred a Sea-Surg geon. He ſerved in the war 
which was terminated, by the peace of Aix la 
Chapelle, in 1748. Having then no farther 
employment at ſea, he betook himſelf to his 
pen; and, being happy in a lively genius, he 
ſoon 
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ſoon produced his celebrated novel, entitled 
Roderic Random; which met with great ſuc⸗ 
ceſs. This encouraged him to purſue the fame 
path, and he afterwards gave the town another 
novel, entitled Peregrine Pickle; in which he 
luckily introduced the e of the celebrated 
Lady Yan: 1 

This epiſode gave the book A 8 run; but | 
it had likewi<e. no inconſiderable merit inde- 
pendent of that Lady's S, entertaining ſtory, the 
materials of which, it is ſaid, ſhe herſelf fur- 
niſhed. He likewiſe wrote a {third novel, enti- 
tled Ferdinand Count Fathom, "which was 
judged greatly inferior to the two former j and 
to this gentleman alſo the public is, obliged for 
a new Tranſlation of Gil Blas, which was well 
received. He alſo made a new Tranſlation 5 
Don Quixote, from the Spaniſh ; and, in 
1752, he. ſtruck into a different branch of li | 
terature, and ain a tract on 3 and 
Bath „ 

About this time he eddie a gap as "EY 
tor of Phyſic. He reſided at Chelſea, and had 
ſcme practice; but writing was his chief purſuit. 
His Hiſtory of England met with amazing ſuc- 
ceſs; and there is. conſiderable merit in the 
Doctor's Hiftory, which i in Par. of 13 is in- 
ferior to none. 
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Ile alſo engaged in a periodical work, entitled 
The Critical Review; in which the acrimony of 
his ſtrictures expoſed him to great inconvenien- 

cies, particularly a proſecution from Admiral 
| Knowles; in conſequence of which, he under- 
went a heavy fine and three months imprilon- 
ment in the King's Bench. 4 

This ſeems to have given 1 a difeuſt to- 

| wards criticiſm, and probably, againſt, author- 
ſhip in general. Nevertheleſs, i it is ſaid, he en- 
gaged, in the year 1762, in the political contro- 
verſy relating to Lord Bute, and the oppoſition 
formed againſt that Miniſter; and that he wrote 

the periodical paper entitled The Briton. 
However, his health being ſomewhat. impaired, 
he dropped that paper, and retired into France, 
in hopes of PI benefit 8 that milder, 
climate, 

The Doctor 124 a very N vein _ 

poetry; ; as appeared by ſome little occaſional 
pieces, particularly the Tears of Scotland, 


printed in a collection of ingenious poems, 8 
titled The Union. | 


* ; 
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THOMAS SOUTHERN, / 


Als eminent Poet was born in u Dublin, 

in the year 1660, and received his educa- : 
tion at the Univerſity there. 

In the eighteenth year of his age he duitted | 
Ireland; and, as his intention was to purſue a 
luerative profeſſion, he entered himſelf in the | 
Middle-Temple; but the natural vivacity of 
his mind overcoming all eee, of ad- 
vantage, he qaitted that ſtate of life, and entered 
into the more agreeable ſervice of the Muſes, 4 

© The firſt dramatic performance of Mr. South- 
ern wis his Perſian Prince, of Royil Brother, 
ated in the year 1682. This play was intro⸗ 5 
duced at a time when the Tory intereſt was 
triumphant in England, and the character of 
the Royal Brotfier was intended to compliment 
James, Ditke of Vork, who afterwards rewarded 
the poet. His next play was a comedy, called 
The Diſappointment, or the Mother i in F aſhion, 
performed in the year 1684. 

Alfter the acceſſion of James II. to the throne, 
when the Duke of Monmouth made an unfor- 
tunate attempt upon his uncle's crown, Mr. 
Southern went into the army, in the regiment 
of foot raiſed by the Lord Ferrers, afterwards 
commanded by the Duke of Berwick ; and he 
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"tiad threecommiſſions, viz. Enſign, Lieutenant, 
and Captain, under King James, in that regi- 
ment. During the reign of this Prince, in the 
year before the Revo] ution, he wrote a tragedy, N 
called the Spartan Dame. This play was ini⸗ 
mitably acted. Mr. Booth, Mr. Wilkes, Mr. 
Cibber, Mr. Mills ſenior, Mrs. Oldkeld, and 
Mrs. Porter, all performed i in it, f in their height | 
of reputation, and the full vigour of Dick | 
powers. Mr. Southern acknowledged, that he 
received from the Bookſeller, as a price for this 
play, 1 5ol. which at that time was very extraor- 
dinary. He was the firſt who raiſed the advant- 
age of play-writing to a ſecond and'third night, 
Southern was induſtrious to draw all imaginable _ 
profits from his poetica labours. Dryden once 
took occaſion to'aſk him, how much he got by 
one of his plays! ? to which he anſwered, that 
he was really aſhamed to inform Kin: 


But Mr. Dryden being a little importunate 


to know, he plainly told him that by his laſt 
play he cleared ſeven hundred pounds; which 
appeared aſtoniſhing to Dryden, as he himſelf _ 
had never been able to acquire more than one 
hundred by his moſt ſueceſsful piece. 
The ſecret is, Southern was not beneath the 
drudgery of ſollicitation, and often ſold his 
tickets at a very high price, by making applica- 
tion to perſons of diſtinction; which, perhaps, 
F N _.- yon 
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Dryden thought was much beneath the dignity | 
pf a poet. Gur author continued, from time to 
time, to entertain the public with his dramatic 
pieces, the greateſt part of which met with the 
ſucceſs they deſerved. _ 

Of our author's comedies; none are in pode 
Ban of the ſtage, nor perhaps deſerve to be to; 
for in that province he is leſs excellent than i in 
tragedy. The moſt finiſhed, and the moſt pa- 
thetic of his plays, in the opinion of the critics, 

is his Oroonoko. His F ata] Marriage, or In- 
nocent Adultery, met with deſerved ſucceſs; 
the affecting incidents, and intereſting tale in 

the tragic part, ſufficiently Ee Ig for as 
15 low, trifling, comic part. 
Mr. Southern died in the year 1746, in ae 
86th year of his age; the latter part of which 
ke ſpent in 2 peaceful ſerenity, having, by his 
commiſſion as a ſoldier, and the profits of his 
| dramatic works, acquired a handſome fortune; 
and, being an exact œconomiſt, he improved 
what fortune he gained, to the beſt advantage : 
he enjoyed the longeſt life of all our poets, and 
died the — of them, a ver: few „ 


Py 


Mx. „g THOMPSON- 


AS born in 1700, at Ednam; i in the hos 
of Roxburgh, in Scotland, His father 
was Miniſter of Ednam, and Was highly re- 
ſpected for his piety and diligence in the paſtoral 
duty. At this time the ſtudy of poetry was 
become general in Scotland, the beſt Engliſh 
authors being ene read, and imitations of - 
them attempted}. - 
Thompſon's genius ied bim this" way, and ne 
foon relinquiſhed his views of engaging in the 
ſacred function; nor had he any proſpect of being: 
otherwiſe provided for in Scotland, where the 
firſt fruits of his genius were not ” favourably 
zeceived as they deſerved to be. 
Hereu pon he repaired to London, en works 
of genius ſeldom fail of meeting with a candid 
receꝑtion, and due encouragement: nor. were. 
the hopes which Mr. Thompſon had conceived, 
from his journey to the capital, in the leaſt dif- 
appointed; the reception he met with, whereg 
ever he was introduced, emboldened him to 
riſque the publication of Das excellent porn on 
Winter, | 
This piece was publiſhed. in ; 20a; and, From 
the univerſal applauſe it met with, Mr. Thomp- 
ſon's acquaintance was courted by people of the 
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firſt taſte and faſhion. But the chief advantage 
which it procured him, was the acquaintance 
_of Dr. Rundle, afterwards Biſhop of Derry, who 
introduced him to the late Lord Chancellor 
1 al bot; and ſome years after,. when the eldeſt 
fon. of that nobleman was, to make his tour of 
travelling, Mr. Thompſon 1 was choſen 2 as a  pho- 
Per companion for him. 
As. ſoon as W inter was publiſhed, Mr. + 1 Pm 
ſon ſent a copy of it as a preſent to Mr. Joſeph 
Mitchell, his- countryman and brother poet, 
who, not liking many. parts of. it, incloſcd 4 
him the following couplet: 


© Dectich and faults ſo thick lie Grimm . 1 7 
Thoſe Leould read, if theſe were not ſo near. 


155 o this Mr. Thompſon anſwered bath, 


Why all not faults, injurious Mitchell! * b 
Appears one beauty to thy blaſting eye? 
Damnation worſe than thine, if worſe can be, 
Is all- I aſk, and all I. want from thee. pi pg 


The expectations which his Winter had 
raifed, were fully ſatisfied by the ſucceſſive pub- 
lication of the other Seaſons ; of Summer, i in the 
year 1727'; of Spring, in the following year; 
and of Autumn, in a quarto edition of his 
works, in 1730. Beſide the Seaſons, and his 
tragedy of Sophoniſba, written and acted with 


* in 1729, he bad, in 1727, publiſfled 
4 * "his: 


ny 


by. 
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Ris poem to the memory of Sir Haac Newton, 
with an account of his chief diſcoveries ; in 


which he was aſſiſted by his friend Mr. Gray, 5 


| a-gentleman' well "Rees in the FREE 1 278 
loſophy. | -— 


That fame year the oſha of our mer- 
chants, for the interruption of their trade by 


the Spaniards in America, running very high,: 
Mr. Thompſon zealouſly took part in it, and 
wrote his nervous and public-ſpirited Britannia, 
to rouſe the nation to revenge. With the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Charles Tee our author vi- 
ſited moſt of the courts in Europe, and returned 
with his views greatly enlarged. How parti-- 


eular and judicious his ' obſervations were, we 
ſee in his poem on Liberty, begun ſoon after 


his return to England. We fee, at the ſame 
time, to what a high pitch his care of his coun- 


try was. raiſed, by the compariſons he had all 


along been making of our happy government 
with thoſe of other nations. To inſpire his fel- 
low ſubjects with the like ſentiments, and ſhow 
them by what means the precious freedom we 
enjoy may be preſerved, and how it may be 
abuſed or loſt, he employed two years in com- 
poſing that noble work; upon which he valued 
himſelf more than _ all his other wri- 
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On his return to England with Mr. Talbot, 
{wha ſoon after died) the Chancellor made him 
- his Secretaty of Briefs; a place of little attend- 
ance, ſuiting his retired indolent 3 of life 
and equal to all his wants. 

This place fell when inns zoos after, , 
deprived him of his noble patron; and he then 
found himſelf reduced to a ſtate of precarious 
dependance, in which he paſſed the remainder of 
his life; excepting only the two laſt years of it, 

during hieb he enjoyed the place of Surveyor- 
general of the Leeward Iſlands, procured for. 
him by Lord Lyttelton. His genius, however, 
could not be ſuppreſſed by any reverſe of for- 
tune: he reſumed his uſual chearfulneſs, and 
never abated one article in his way of living, 
It Which, though ſimple, was genial and elegant. 
Ih!hhe profits ariſing from his works were not in- 
. conſiderable; his tragedy of Agamemnon; wed 
in 1738, yielded a good ſum. 1 
But his chief deponoiniak was upon 1 8 
Peigcs of Wales, who ſettled on him a handſome 
allowance, and honoured him with many marks 
of particular favour. 
Notwithſtanding this, however, he was re- 
fuſed a licence for his tragedy of Edward and 
Eleanora, which he had prepared for the ſtage 
in the year 1739. 


Mr. 


Mts. al 8 next Keri Was "= 
maſk, of Alfred, written, jointly-with Mr. Mal- 
let, by the command of the Prince of Wales, 
for the entertainment of his Royal Highneſs's 

Court, at SDS his ſummer Cats in the 

Your] 1840 „ 29 

Mr, Thompſon': 98 We 1 3 Caitle 
of. Indolence, was his laſt work,, publiſhed by 
himſelf; his tragedy of Coriolanus being only 
prepared for the theatre; when a fatal accident 

robbed the world of one of gs beſt of men-and 

' beſt of poets, 

He would 3 panes . Ale bez 
tween London and Richmond, (where he lived) 
with any acquaintance that offered, with whom 

he might chat, and 8 himſelf, or . 

Line b/ the way. e | 

One ſummer evening, being be FARE in his 
walk from town to Hammerſmith, he had over- 
heated himſelf, and in that condition impru- 
dently took a boat to carry him to Kew; appre+ 
hending no bad conſequence from the chill air 
on the river, which his walk to his houſe, to- 
wards the end of Kew-lane, had hitherto pre- 
vented : but now, the cold had ſo ſeized him, 
that the next day he found himſelf in a high 
fever. This, however, by the uſe of proper 
medicines, was removed, ſo that he was thought 
to be out of danger, till the fine weather having 

tempted 
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tempted him to expoſe himſelf once more tothe : 
evening dews, his fever returned with violence, 
and with ſuch ſymptoms as left no hopes of a 
cure. His lar A e e 
27th of Auguſt, 1748. 

His teſtamentary executors were, this tk 
Lyttelton, whoſe care of our poet's fortune and 
fame ceaſed not with his life; and Mr. Mitchel, 
a gentleman equally noted for the truth and con- 
ſtancy of his private friendſhip, and for his ad- 

dreſs and ſpirit as a public Miniſter. 
By their united intereſt, the orphan hey of 
Coriolanus was brought on the ſtage, to the beſt 
advantage; from the profits of which, and the 
ſale of manuſcripts and other effects, a hindfome 
ſum was remitted to his ſiſters. . 
His remains were depofited in the FUE of 
Richmond, under a plain ſtone, without any 
inſcription.' A handſome monument was erected 
to him in Weſtminſter-abbey, in the year 1762 ; 
the charge of which was defrayed by the profits 
ariſing from a ſplendid edition of: all his works 


5 quarto. | 5 
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TyF5cexvrD from an antient family! in 
E Cheſhire, which came originally from 
France. He was born about the middle of the 
reign of Charles the Second, and became emi- 
nent for poetry and ſkill in architecture; to both : 
which he diſcovered an early propenſit. 
He had a moſt ready wit, and was particularly 
turned-for dramatic productions. His firſt co- 
medy, called the Relapſe, or Virtue in Danger; 
was acted With great applauſe, in the year 1697 
which encouraged him to proceed- in the ſame 
track. The reputation which he gained by his 
comedies, was rewarded with greater advantages 
than uſually ariſe from the profits of writing for 
the ſtage, He was appointed Clarenceux king 
at arms; a place which he held ſome time, and 
at laſt diſpoſed of. In Auguſt, 1616, he was 
appointed Surveyor of the works at Greenwich 
Hoſpital; he was likewiſe made Comptroller 
General of his Majeſty 8 Works, and ne : 
of the gardens and waters. 4 
But we are rather to aſcribe theſe prefer- 
ments to his ſkill in architecture, than to his: 
dramatic writings. Several noble ſtructures: 


are. raiſed under his direction ; as Blenheim, im 
| 5 | Oxfordihirez; 


** 
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Oxfordſhire ; Claremont, in Surry ; and the 
Opera- houſe, in the Hay- Market. 
In ſome part of Sir Ihn 5 life, for we cannot 
aſcettain the time, he went over te France, 
where, his taſte in architecture exciting him to 
view the fortifications of the country, he was 
one day obſerved by an engineer, whoſe infor- 
mation cauſed him to be ſecured by authority, 
and ſent to * adapts but ke was ſoon ſet ar 
1 EY, * 
He died of 3 at his hn in Whites 
hall; in 1726. He was the cotemporary and 
friend of Mr. Congreve. Theſe two comic wri+ | 
ters gave new life to the Engliſh ftage, and re- 
Kored. it to: reputation, a it had, in. reality, 
been ſinking ſome time It would, however, ö 
> Have been more to their credit, if, while they 
exerted their wit upon this occaſion, they bad 
© preſerved it pure and- unmixed with that obſce» 
nity and licentiouſneſs, which; while ee. 
tended to corrupt the audience. 
When Mi Collier attacked brüllt 
dy faneneſs of the ſtage, in the year 1608. 
er e two writers were his (emp ner "_ 
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IAS the Lon of Robert Waller, Eſa; of 
VV: Agmondeſham, in Reigate 
by Anne, the ſiſter of the great Hamden, whe 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the beginning 
of the civil wars. He was born in 16053 ; and, 


| his father dying when he was very young, the | 


care of his education fell to. his mother, who 
ſent him to Eaton ſchool. : He was afterwards 


{ent to King's College, in Cambridge, where 
he could not continue long; for at ſixteen or ſe- 
venteen years of age he was choſen into the laſt 


Parliament of King James the Firſt, and * 
as Burgeſs for Agmondeſnam. 


He began to exerciſe his poetical talent iv 


ther as the year 1623, as appears from his verſes, 
„Upon the danger his Majeſty (being Prince) 


ic eſcaped in the road of St. Andero; for there 


Prince Charles, returning from Spain that year, 
had like to have been caſt away. It was net, 


however, Mr, Waller's wit, his fine parts, or 


His poetry, that ſo much occaſioned him to be 


firſt publicly known, as his carrying of the 
daughter and ſole heireſs of a rich citizen, 
againſt a rival; whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by 
the court. Ie. is not known at what time he 
I * firſt cd but he was a winger 


before 
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before he was twenty-five, when he began ts 
have a paſſion fer Sacchariſſa, Which was 2 
fictitious name for the Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
Uaughter to the Earl of Leiceſter, and after- 
wards wife to the Earl of Sunderland. He was 
now known at court, careſſed by alt Who had 
any reliſh for wit and polite literature; and 
was one of the famous Club, of which the Lord 
Falkland; Sir Francis Wainman, Mr, Chilling- 
worth, Mr. Godolphin, and other eminent men, 
were members. Theſe. were the immortals of 
that age; and to be aſſociated with them, is 
one of the higheſt encomiums which can poſſi 
bly be beſtowed, and exceeds tha moſt. Jabs poured 
ſtrain of a panegyriſt. 

A circumſtance related of this 657 ay is pretty | £ 
remarkable: one evening, when they were con- 
vened, a great noiſe. was heard in the ſtreet, 

which alarmed. them, and upon enquiring the 
cauſe, they were b told that a ſon of Ben } onſon "MP 
as arrcited.- 21) + 
This club was too generous to faffor the child 
wof one, who was the genuine ſon. of Apollo, to 
e carried to gaol, perhaps for a.trifle.: they 
ſent for him; but, inſtead of being Ben Jon- 
ſon's ſony he proved to be Mr. George Morley, 
«afterwards: Biſhop of Wincheſter. Mr. Waller 
liked him ſo well, that he paid the debt, which 
"as n leſs than one hundred pounds, on con- 
0 | ; | dition. 
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dition that he would live with him at 1 
field, which he did eiglit or ten years hed. 


ceſſively ; and from him Mr. Waller uſed to 1 50 
that he learned à taſte of the ancient poets, 
and got what he had of their manner. 


But it is evident from! his pberns; written bas 


fore this incident of Mt. Morley's arreft, that” 


hie had early acquired that” exquiſite pirit. 
however ke might have improved it afterwards, 
by the converſation and afiftarice'of ME. Mor- 
ifs to whom this adventure proved very advan- | 


_— 7 
t. Waller was turned Burgels for Ag- 


Re in the Parliament which met in 


April, 1640. An intermiſſion of Parliament 


| ot diſguſted the nation, and raiſed jeafouſi ies 
gainſt the deſigns of the Court, which would 


be Mie to diſcover themſelves, whenever the 


King came to aſk for a ſupply ; Mr. Waller 
Was one of the firft who condemned the prece-. . 
ding meaſures. He ſhowed himſelf in oppoſition 
to the Court, and made a ſpeech in the Houſe 
on this occaſion; from which we may gather 


ſome notion of his general principles in Govern- 


ment, wherein, however, he afterwards proved i 


very variable and inconſtant. 


He oppoſed the Court alſo in the Long Pars 
liament, which met in November following, 


and was choſen to impeach J udge Crawley, 
Vor. II. O which 


LY 
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which he did in a warm and eloquent ſpeech, 
July the 6th, 2641, This ſpeech was ſo highly | 
applauded, that twenty thouſand of them were 
ſold in one day, In 1642, he was one of the 
Commiſſioners appointed by the Parliament, ta 
preſent their propoſitions of peace to the King 
at Oxford. In 1643, he was deeply engaged 
in a deſign to reduce the eity of London, and the 
Tower, to the ſervice of the King; for which 
he was tried and condemned, together with Mr. 
Tomkyns his brother-in-law, and Mr. Chalo- 
ner: the two latter ſuffered death, but Mr. 
Waller obtained a reprieve z he was, however, | 
ſentenced to. ſuffer a year's impriſonment,” and 
to pay a fine of ten thouſand pounds. 
After this he became particularly attached to ; 
Oliver Cromwell, upon whom he wrote a very 
hand ſome panegyric. He alſo wrote a noble 
poem on the death of that great man. At the 
Reſtoration, he was treated with great civility 
by Charles II. who always made him ane of the 
party in his diverſions at the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's and other places. He ſat in ſeveral Par- 
liaments after the Reſtoration. He continued 
in the full vigour of his genius to the end of 
his life; and his natural vivacity. made his com- 
_ pany agreeable to the laſt, He died of a dropſy, 
October the it, 18 and was interred i in the 
| | —_— 
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church - yard of Beeonsfield, where a monument 
is erected to his memory 

He is looked upon as the oft r 92 
e verſifier of his n and a er re- 
nner of the n ae „ 


 PHILAP, DUKE OF | WHART LON. 


"HE unhappy Nobleman, the 1 memoirs ue 
| whoſe life we are now about to relate, was 
endowed by. nature with all thoſe ſhining qua- 
lifications by which a great man can be formed. 
He poſſeſſed a moſt extenſive memory, a ſtrong 
and lively imagination, and quick and ready 
apprehenſion. By the immediate authority of 
his father, our noble author's ſtudies were con- 
fined to one particular branch- of learning; 
with a view, no doubt, that his ſon's uncommon 
genius might make the greater progreſs, and 
ſhine with a ſuperior luſtre, in that ſpecies of 
erudition he had made choice of for him. 
On this account it was, that the Earl, his fa- 
ther, would not permit the young Lord to go to 
public or private ſchools, or to any college, or 
univerſity, but had him carefully inſtructed by 
domeſtic tutors; and, as he gave an early dif- 
play of the molt aſtoniſhing parts, the Earl bent 
- OUR all 


J 
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* eee in the bei 
manner for his ſon's future advantage. 
As ſoon as this ſprightly: genius had nid A 
Gilfcient- foundation in claffical learning, he 
ſtudied hiftory, particularly that of his own. 


country; by which he was able to diſcern the 


principles of the conſtitution, the revolutions 
it has undergone, the variety of accidents by 
which it may be endangered, and. the true 
policy by which it can be preſerved, While he 
thus read hiſtory, he became a politician 3 and, 
as he did not neglect other ſcisnces, he acquired 

a general knowledge, both of life and things, 

before moſt other ee of dittinction begin & to 


rend, or think at all. I WY 


By his not receiving an tset e 
e eſcaped that ſtiffneſs and moroſeneſs of 
temper, frequently contracted by thoſe who have 
been ſome time condemned to à collegiate: ob- 
ſcurity. Neither had he the leaſt tincture of a 
haughty ſuperiority, ariſing from the nobleneſs 
of his birth, and the luſtre of his abilities. His 
- converſation was eaſy, pleaſant and inſtructive, 
always ſuited to his company, of whatever qua- 
= humour, or capacity, they were. 17 
As it was the Earl of Wharton's view, to 
qualify his ſon to fill that high ſtation, in which 
Ns _ would one day place him, with ad- 
vantage 
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PHILIP, DUKE-or WHARTON: x 
e to his country; his 8 care was to 
form him a complete Orator wy 


For this purpoſe, ſome of the principal * | 
in the beſt Engliſh tragedies were aſſigned him 

at times to ſtudy, particularly thoſe of Shake- 
ſpeare, which he uſed to repeat before a private : 


audience. Sometimes his Father gave him 
| ſpeeches which had been uttered in the Houſe of 
Peers, and which the young Lord got by heart, 


and delivered with all the graces. of action and | 


elocution; with ſo much propriety of ex- 


e emphaſis of . and ee 


l 


wie was ; Hy fo this er 5s province. ; * 19 8 

Nor did the excellency of theſe performances 
receive a ſmall additional beauty from the grace. 
fulneſs of his perſon, which was at once ſoft and 


majeſtic. Thus endowed by nature to charm . 


and perſuade, what expectations might not have 
been formed of him? A youth of a noble 


deſcent, who added to that advantage the moſt 
aſtoniſhing parts ever man poſſeſſed, improved 5 


by, an uncommon, and, welleregulated, educa- 
tion. : 2 in 2} £4 1a 

What pity z is v4 this pr pb: man, 
ho to have dictated to the Senate, and directed 
the buſineſs of a State, with the eyes of a people 
fixed upon him, ſhould fall ſo exceedingly thort 


* 


N thoſe fair hopes, he had ſo juſtly raiſed i in 
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ee 5 He e. one ain: without 
which, birth, fortune and abilities, ſuffer a con- 
Glerable diminution. Ichat quality is prudence, 
of which the Duke of Wharton was ſo deſti⸗ 
tute; chat All his parts en d _ 
* the world loſt hin! 

The prelude to his misfortunes ba, 
8 his falling in love with, and pri- 
vately (marrying, a young Lady, the daughter 
of Major General Holmes; a match by ne 

means ſuited to his birth, fortune, and character, 

and far leſs to the ambitious views his Father 
Nad of diſpoſing of him in Tuch a marriage, as 
| would have been a conſiderable addition to the 
Fortune und grandeur of bis illuſtrious family. 
ae difappointed the Earl of Wharton 
ht be, in his ſon's marrying beneath his 
quslityʒ yet chat amiable Lady, who became his 
Yaughterin-law, deſeryed (infinitely more feli- 
<ity than 'the met with by an alliance with his 
Family 3 and the young "Lord was not fo un- 
happy through any miſconduct of hers, as by 
"the death of his Father, which this l 

| bs ma. is thought to bave haſtened. 
ke Duke; being fo early freed from paternal 
«ſaints; plunged himſelf into thoſe number- 
let exceffes, which became at laſt fatal to him 
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PHILIP, DUKE as WHARTON. 1 . 
A tyrant to the Wile his heart uprar; 
bo A rebel to the very King be ler d. 81 % 06%; 
The young Lord, in eee der 
” 6, indulged his deſire of traveling, and 
finiſhing his education abroad; and; as he Was 
defigned ta be inſtructed in the Rrifteſt Whig 
principles, Geneva was judged à proper place 
for his reſidence. Qn his departure from Eng- 
land for this nurpoſe, he took the route of Holr 
Jand, and viſited ſeveral courts. of Germany 
nd that of Hanover ig particular. 
Though his Lerdſhip was now poflefied of | 
| his family eſtate, as much as a minor could be, 
vet his truſtees very much limited his ex- 
pences, and made him too moderate remittances 
for a perſon of his rank and ſpixit. This gave 
him great uneaſineſs, and embarraſſed him much 
in his way of living, which ill ſuited with the 

Profulion of his taſte. - 

To remoys theſe difficulties, he had md 
to mortgaging, and, by. premiums and large in- 
tereſt paid ta uſurers, ſupplied his preſent ne- 
_ celſfities, by rendering his affairs ſtill worſe. 

The unhappy diviſions which reigned in 
England at the time this young Peer made his 
firſt entry into publie life, rendered it almoſt 
impoſſible for him to ſtand neuter; and, on what- 
ever {ide he ſnpuld declare himſelf, fill there | 


Was danger. The world n. expected he 
5 would 


3 N . 


PHILIP, DUKE or WHARTON. 


wouls follow 'the ſteps of his father, who was 
one of the firſt Engliſh gentlemen that joined 
| the Prince of Orange, and continued firm to 
the Revolution principles, and conſequently 
approved the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, upon whoſe 
baſis it was: built. But, whatever motives in- 
Auenced the young Marquis (for King William 
had beſtowed this title on his father) ptr 


proper to join the contrary party. 5 

-* The cauſe of his abandoning the privviptts of 
the Whigs is thought to be this: the Marquis be- 
ing arrived at Geneva, he conceived ſo great a 
diſguſt at the dogmatical precepts of his Gover- 
nor, the reſtraints he endeavoured to la y upon 
him, and the other inſtances of ſtrict diſeipline 
exerciſed in that meridian of Preſbyterianiſm, 
that he fell upon a ſcheme of avoiding theſe in- 
tolerable incumbrances; ſo, like a torrent long 
confined within its bounds by ſtrong banks, he 
| broke looſe, and entered upon engagements, 
which, together with the natural impetuoſity 
of his temper, threw him into ſuck inconveni- 
encies, as rendered the en *¹ ** his 
life unhappy. - St net $oen, avaag tri: 

Es - Locdhip, as we. 0 ke been 


being very much diſguſted with his Governor, 


left him at Geneva, and, as if he had been fly- 
ing from. a ne ſet out bat for Lyons, 
JJ ↄðo ö V nigh ar 
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Jans, 


The zuthor of the Duke of Wharton's Life 


has. informed us, that his Lordſhip's leaving 
his goyernor fo abruptly; was on account gf. 


the freedom with which that gentleman' treated 
him; a circumſtance very diſguſtful to a per- 
of his quality. He ant have of bim in 


SS 


the following manner. 


His Lordſhip ſomewherę in his 3 5 5 


pieked up a-bear's cub of which he was very 


fond, and carried it about with him; but when 
to abandon his tutor, he leſt 
the cub behind bim, with the Saving: 1 


be was determine: 


addrefied to him. 


Ae ebnete ben u Ne 


uſages I think proper to be gone from vou: 
however, that you may not want company, 


»I have leſt you the bear, as the moſt ſuitable 


0 companion in the Sg that could be picked 
cout for you,” 


When the Sen was at Lyons, be took - 


a very ſtrange ſep, little expected from him. 


He wrote a letter to the Chevalier de St. George, 


then reſiding at Avignon, to whom he pre- 


ſented a very fine ſtone -horſe. Upon receiving 
this preſent, the Chevalier ſent a man of qua- 


lity to the Marquis, who carried him privately 
10 his _ where he was received with the 
exeateſt 


. WHARTON, hs 
where he rhef about the middle of Oase, 
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N "purity, DUKE oF - WHARTO J. 
| greateſt” marks of eſteem, and had the title of 
Duke of Northumberland conferred upon him. 
He remained there however but one day, and 
then returned poſt to Lyons; 5 from re he 
8 ſet out for Paris. 
He likewiſe made a viſit to ihe nds Dow: 
'-ager of England, conſort to King James the 
Second, then reſiding at St. Germain s, to whom 
he paid his court, orgs 25 ae raſh mea 
ures as at Avignon: „%%—‚;;ĩ gn eos = 
During his ſtay at Paris, his winning ad- 
dteſs, and aftoniſhing parts, gained him the 
' eſteem and admiration of all Britiſh. ſubjects, of 
both parties, who happened to be there. The 
Earl of Stair, then Ambaſſador at the Court of 
France from the King of Great Britain, not- 
withſtanding all the reports to the Marquis“ 
diſad vantage, thought proper to ſnow ſome 
reſpect to the repreſentative of ſo great a family, 
which had ſo reſolutely ſupported the preſent 
Adminiſtration, eſpecially as he was a young 
man of ſuch great perſonal accompliſuments, 
both natural and acquired, and bleſſed with a 
genius ſo capable of ſerving his _—_— even in 
e. moſt eminent ſtation. | 
Theſe © conſiderations. induces * ans Seat, 
. a was a prudent," diſcerning ' Miniſter, to 
E countenance the only maren give him fre- 
JGG e quent 
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Auent invitations to his table, and to uſe hog, 

| with diſtinguiſhing civility. 34 # 
The Earl was likewiſe in 1 by: theſe 
gentle meaſures, and this inſinuating beha- 
viour, to win him to his party, which he had 
good reaſon to think he hated. His Excellency 
never failed to lay hold of every opportunity 
to give him ſome. admonitions, which were not 

always agreeable to the vivacity of his temper, 5 

and ſometimes provoked. him to great indiſ- 
cretions. Once, in particular, the Ambaſſador, 
extolling the merit and noble behaviour of the; . 
_ Marguis's father, added, That he hoped he 
* would follow the example of ſo illuſtrious an 
c inſtance of fidelity to his Prince, and love to 
© his Country, by treading in the ſame ſteps. 
Upon which the Marquis immediately anſwered, 
: That he thanked his Excellency for his good 
© advice, and as his Excellency had alſo a worthy _ 
< father, he hoped. he would likewiſe copy ſo 5 
bright an original, and tread i in all his ſteps. 
This was a ſevere ſarcaſm, as the Ambaffa- 
dor s father betrayed his maſter, i in a manner, 
that was quite ſhamefuf. He acted the ſame 
ä part in Scotland, which Sunderland didi in Eng-, | 
land. 

They puſhed | on King James the Second to 
take violent and unconſtitutional meaſures, to 
make his ruin certain: they ſucceeded i in their 1 15 

| ſcheme, 3} 


156 pl Ip, Dukk or WHARTO 1 
ſcheme; and, after the Revolution, zoalted 


conduct as meritorious'; but, however” neceſſary 


it- might be for King William, upon principles 


of policy, to re ward the betrayers, he had yet 5 


too god à heart to approve tlie tteachery. 


But to return to the Marquis, we all men- £ 


tion anbther of His juvenile flights, as ani in- 
ſtance to what extravagant and unaceountable 


exceſſes the inconſtancy of His temper” would" 8 


ſometimes tranſport him. 


A young Engliſh Surgeon, ; whis' went to Pa- 


ris to improve himſelf in his buſineſs, by ob- 
ſerving the practice in the celebrated hoſpitals, 
paſſing by the Amba ſſador's houſe on the roth 
of June at night, took the liberty to break his 


Excelleney's windows, becauſe there was no 
bonfire before his door. Upon this outrage he 


was, ſeized, and committed priſoner to Fort' 
L-Evique. This treatment of the young Sur- 
geon was reſented by the Marquis; but he 
ſought for no other ſatisfaction than to break 
the Ambaſſador- 8 windows # ſecond time. Ac- 


cordingly his Lordſhip, propoſed it to an Iriſh 


Lieutenant General, in the ſervice of France, 


a gentleman'of great bonour, and of the higheſt i 
reputation for abilities in military affairs, de- 
ſiring his company and affiſtance therein. The 


General could not help ſmiling at the extrava- 


e of the propoſal, and with a e deal 


of. 


* 


Ms 


it . Was eee neee gl aher 5 
* _— excuſed from being of the party, for it 
a method of making war to which he Hack 

2 eee e ebe b. ft: 45 has” 415 vid wor 16k 
Before he left France, an Engliſh gentleman 5 
of diſtinction expoſtulating with him, for fwery=. 


ing ſo much from the principles of his father 


That he had pawned his princi 
che Pretender's banker, for a confderable ſumz 
< and till he could repay him, ne mußt Lg 
< cobitez but hen that was done he Would re- 
© turn again to the Whigs. 

About che latter end of December 1716 the 


Marguis arrived in England, where he did not 
remain long before he ſet out for nere rr 


which 


qualities, he had the honour done A . bbs | 


tted, though under age; to take his ſeat in 
that auguſt aſſembly the Houſe. of Peers bs 
which he! had a. — Earl of R | 


ſelf on; « this. 1 — fo 
che miniſtry,/and acted, in all other eker. 
a Went 11 his e ane a aw 
ws 4. 8 


n 
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Wy | the emen el for ithey; nm! M The 
cdpeecheg which he made in the Houſe upon 


man eee with ſo much force of 

Expreffon, and proprirty of emphaſis were an ir- 

eee demonſiratianu#his abiliribeyanddrow/ 

_ _ _ *  apon him the admirationof both kin 

"= i Tihe-Marguis's arguments had very. Gare in. 
eene, on whichifide of the queſtion 

happened to be. No nobleman; either * 
doſ the "Engliſh Houſe of Peers; ever acquitted 


, 
— . n 
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bimſelf with greater reputation, or behaved 

withia more becoming idignityy than he did du- 

Wn enn ſefjon:of the Iriſn Parliament. 

In conſequence of this zeal for the new go- 
Fernment; ſhown at a time when they ſtood 


"» 


much in neadef mes of abilities, and ſo littic/ex- 
 peReili from che young Marquis; ehe King, who 
was hotranger to the moſt refined rules of po- 
_ Heyy breated lim a Duke, Ane er of 
e eee Sth Stein 2 „„ eottifr 
. In ehe preamble te his patent; aher e be 
e eee eee his fervices 
| 1 mare: | 


24 
3 


EE of, | are thaidmetnloned; it when ive ſte tlie fon 

doe chat great mah; ſotming himſelf by 16 
- «worthy an exumple, and in every action ex- 

c hibiting a lively reſemblance of his father; 


_ ©when we conſider the el IC be bas exerted 
M | LE L Wi 


5 Ireland, and his turn and 8 in 
<a the public 1 | willinglyi decree hinncdog- 1 5 
5 neither ie ee 


introdi oe ed to ata of os | 


— andy ppp" 
—_ of Peers un eee nn 9 3203. - 
A hae bre de bed s. Lords Stanhoge, 
kin:Ganighs whowas conſtant in nothing but in- 
conſtancy, again been eee profeds the 
court, and endeavoured to defeat all che ſtheines 
of the miniſey. ane 5 109 263 05 eee 


Forous in the defence 
cheſter; ane i ppeang the 
eins and penalties on that prelat e 
rn. = obſervations he e : 
ial' of the Biſho . he 


| kind ofevidence, wit 1 able arvand\perſpi- 
cuity, may be ſeen in the Duke's ſpeech upon 
that extraordinary occaſion, which is a- laſting 
* of his amazing abilities in the legiſlative 
* . cr 
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1 e, 8 W pid uf op- 
-poſition to the Houſe of Lords, but exerted it 
both in city and country, promoting, in all 

Finds f ee ee eee eee ſup- 

a 1 to be no factors of the cour:. W 
Such was the hatred he now conceive A reithe 
miniſtry, and ſuch his deſire of becoming emi- 
nent, that he even puſhed himſeif into the city 
of London, was inveſted with the rights and 
privileges of a citizen; and was entered a mem 
ber of the wax-chandlers* company by virtue 

of which. he appeared at all meetings, charmed 

all ſofiones; andivettiiin his: own- "Ow upon 
all ——— n e nee e ee eee, 
ithſtanding his oftoniſhing: Airy in 
oppoſition to the court, he was not yet ſatisfied 
that he had done enough. He could not be in 
all places, and in all companies, at once, As 
much an orator as he was, ee not talk 
to the whole nation; and therefore he printed 
his thoughts twice a week in a paper called the 
ing diſperſed weekly, the Duke was pleaſed to 
find, the whole kingdom giving attention to 
iring him as an author, though | 


they ae at al n his man 71115 


| byſ 19255 che Randard of good ſenſc und elegant 6. 
[pa eollected together is His life time, > 
1 a preface; in 
which he gives his reaſons for engaging in an 
undertaking N 0 a perſon of his 


writing, 
and re<prifted by Bis order, . 


drſtinction. n n . EG, 21 5 Her ee 
Ter it will not be prop! 
notwithſta ding alk thofe inſtances of the Duke's 
zeal, his ſincefity'in oppoſing the miniſtry _ 
yet ſuſpecked, as his former behaviour was 10 
very indonſiſtent with it; but he never failed 
tojuftify himſelf throughout the different and 
contrary courfes of his conduct; pretend ina 
ways ti 'bave acted conſiſtently with this hos 
nour and intereſt of the realm: but be never 
Was able; in thisiparticular, » een 
Judgement in e TT CS OO IR 

It is impoffible to reconc 1 411 ea various 
actions of this nobleman: he Was certainly tb 
much governed by whim and accident. Prom 
mis time forward, however, tHowgh tie night 
deviate from the ſtrict rules of à moral Hfe, Me. 
cannot be ſaid to have done fo with reſpect to 
his politics. The fame principles o Which 
he ſet but, he carried to His grave, with ſteädt- 
neſs through all the events of fortune; And un- 
derwent fuch neceſſities ac few of Mis dualen 
ever e in à cauſe; the Tevival and 
„„ dae 
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: tings Fay ren "bis — that a decree. of 
Chancery took hold-of it, and veſted it in the 
bands of truſtees, but not without making a 
proviſion of 1200 l. per annum for his ſub- 

{iſtence. Tunis allowance not being ſufficient 


to, ſuꝑport his title with. , ſuitable. dignity at 


5 hole he propoſed. to go, abroad for ſome years, 


till bis eſtate ſhould clear itſelf of incumbrances, 


His friends, for his own ſake, were pleaſed with 


this zeſolation.; and every body conſidered this 


| courſe as the moſt prudent, that in ſuch circum- 


Lances: could be taken: but in this the world 


was deceixed, for he went abroad froni no ſuch 
_ prudent. motive, ce being 2: virtue of 
which he never had the leaſt notion in any part 


of his life. His buſineſs at. Vienna was to exe-- 


ute a, private. commiſſion, not in favour of the 
gl ith miniſtry z nor.did he ever ſhine to greater 


| advantage, as to his en charaQer,, than at 
the Imperial court. 


From eee 8 whe 


e, of, Spain, where. his arrival alarmed. the 


_ Engliſh, Miniſter ſo-much,, that two expreſſes 
were ſent from Madrid. to London, upon the 
* apprehenſion his Grace: was received there in 


[the tharagder of an Ambaſſador; upon. which the 
; | Duke 


4 Fg ; 
— 


Duke rec 1 eee 1 510 * K ho: 
to return home. His behaviour on this oc. 
caſion was a ſuſicient indication that he never 
deſighed to return to England, Whilſt affairs 
remained in the ſame ſtate, and the adminiſtra - 
tion in the ſame bands, they then were im, 
This he often declared; from his going.abroad © 
the ſecond. time, which, no. doubts. was the oo- 
caſion of his treating that ſolemn order with ſo 
much indignity, and endeavouring to infame 
the Spaniſh court, not only againſt the perſon 
vrho delivered the warrant, but againſt the court 
of Great Britain. itſelf, for exerciſing an act of 
power, as he Was pleaſed to call it, within the 
: juriſdiction of his Catholic" Majeſty. 8 
- this he acted openly i in the ſervice of the Pre- 
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tender, and appeared at his court, where he | j 
was received. with great marks of favour. While. _— 
bis Grace was thus employed abroad, his = 


; Ducheſs, who had. been neglected by him, died 
in England, o on the 14th of April, 1726, and 25 
ns iſſue behind be | 
Tube Lady's death. gave che Duke no great. 1 
ock. He was difincumbered of her annuity, 
and had now an, opportunity e of nag, his 
fortune by marriage. 505 | 
1 Soon after this, the 5 fell viclendy' in 
love . with, Mademoiſelle Obern, a beautiful 
young Lara at the Spaniſh. court, who was then 
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bone of the maids of honour to the Queen © 
Spain. : She was daughter of an Triſh Oelonel 
in that ſervice, who being dead; her mother lived 
upon a penſion the King allewed ber, ſo that 
this Lady's fortune conſiſted chiefly in her per- 
ſonal aceompliſhments. Many arguments were 
uſed by: their friends on both ſides to diſfaade 
| them from the marriage. The Queen of Spain, 
when the Duke afked- her eonſent, repreſented | 
to him in the moſt lively terms, that the conſe- 
quence of the match would be W dap both; 
and abſolutely refuſed her conſent“ n 
Having now ho hopes of obtzining her, "oY 
fell into a violent mel ancholy, which introduced 
2 lipgering fever, of which he languiſhed till 
he was almoſt ready to drop into the ground. 
This circumſtance reaching her Majeſty's ear, 
the was moved with his. diftrefs, and ſent hit 
word to endeavour the recovery. of Bis bean 
and, as ſoon as he was able to appear abroad, ſhe 
would ſpeak to him in a more favourable man- 
ner than at their laſt. interview.. [The Duke, 
upon receiving this news, imagined. it the beſt 
Way. to take the advantage of the- Kind diſpoſi- 
tion her Majeſty was in; and ſüummoning to 
his aſſiſtance his little remainirig ſtrength, he 
threw himſelf at her Majeſty's, feet, and be gged N 
of her either to give him Mademoiſelle Obern, 
or not to order him to live, alfuring ber, in the 
— language 
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conſented, but told him he would ſoon repent it; 


and the young Lady being dazzled with the luftre 


of a'Ducal title, and beſides having a real value 
for her lover, 3 were ſoon e nh an n in 
diſſoluble bond. F101 C996 © rent 
After the Side of Kits marriage, he 


paſſed ſome time at Rome, where he aceepted | 


of a Blue: Garter, affected to appear with the 
title of Duke of Northumberland, and for a 


While enjoyed the confidence of the exiled 
Prince: but, as he could not always keep him- | 


ſetf- within the bounds of Italian gravity, and 


having no employment to amuſe his active tem- 


per, he ran into his uſual exceſſes; which giving 
offence, it was thought proper for him to re- 


move from that city for the pteſent, Jeſt be 


ſhovld fall" late acuual 'diferaee; "' Accordingly 
the Duke quitted Rome, and went by ſes to 


1 


ening before Gibraltar, he refolyed upon a 


new ſcene of life; which few ſuſpected he would 


ever engage in. He wrote a letter to the King 
of Spain, acquainting him, That he deſigned 
« to take up arms in his Majeſty's ſervice, and 

< apprehending that his forces were going to 
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Barcelona, where hearing that the trenches were 
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366 PAIR, DUKE os WHARTON 
Vence, he hoped. he ſhould have his permiſſion 
0 a ſiſt at the fiege as à volunterr. 

This dona, he went to the camp, taking his 
Ducheſs along with him, and was received 
with all the marks of refpect due to his quality. 


Phe Candg de la Torres, who, commanded 
there, delivered him an obliging letter from 


the King his maſtes, thanking him for the ho- 
nour he intended him, by. ſerving i in his troops, 
and during that fiege appointed him his Aid 
ge Camps by which poſt tlie Duke ens to give 
ani; account of all. tranſactions to his Majeſty 
bimſclf,-which, abliged/him tb be often in the 
: trenches, and to expoſe his perſon ta imminent 
danger, During this ſiege, want of courage was 
never imputed to him; on the contrary, he was 
often guilty; of the maſt imprudent raſhneſs, 
Ong evening he went. cloſe to the walls, near 
one of the goſts-of the town, and threatened the 
Joldiers of the garriſon, They aſked who he 
was: he readily anſwered, the Duke of Whar- 
tan; and though he appeared there as an enemy, 
they, ſuffered him to return to the tren 
without firing one ſhot at him. This ſiege was 
ended, and the Duke received no other hurt, 
than a wound in his foot by the burſling af 2 
grenade: and. when nathing more wWss to be 
done in the camp, he went to court, where he 
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was held i in the utmoſt reſpect by the principal 
| . 


| big; The Wingate e * of his 
favour, was pleaſed to give him #commiſlion bf 
Colonel- Aggregate (that was the term) to ont 
ef the Triſh. regitnents, called Hibernia, 110 
mn by the Marquis de Caſtela. 
Could the Duke have been ſatisfied with ut | 
a0 life, and regulated his expences Accord- 
ing to his income, he had it then in his power 
to live, if not affluently, at leaſt eing. : But in 
a ſhort time he was for changing the ſcene of 
action; he grew weary of Madrid, and ſet his 
heart on Rome. In conſequence of this '#efo< 
lution, he wrote à letter to the Chevalier de St. 
George, full of reſpe& and fubmiſſion, expreſſ- 
ing a deſite of viſiting his court; but the The= 
valier returned for anſwer, That he thought 
it more adviſeable for his Grace to draw near 
< England; chan make a tour to Rome, that he 
< might be able to accommodate matters at 
home with the government, and take ſome 
dearè of his perfonal' eſtate. The Chevalier 
very prudentiy judged, that ſo wretched an 
deconomiſt as the Duke; would be too greut a 
burthen to a perſon 1 whoſe finances were not in 
a much better condition than his own. Be 
that as it may, the Duke ſeemed: reſblved to 
follow his advice, and accordingly et out for 
France, in company with his Ducheſs, Andi, at- 
E twe or three-fet ants, artived at Pa- 
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is in May, 738.; He ſent a letter to Mr. Wal⸗ 


pole, then Ambaſſador there, to let him know 
Ne to viſit him. That gentleman re- 
turned the Duke /a civil anſwer, impor ing, 
c that he ſhould be glad to ſee his Grace at his 
on time, if he intended it a, public viſit ; if 
© 2 private one, they would agree upon an hour, 
Wl ſhould be mo dan venjent. T he Dyke 


„ HI. 


Miaifter was ſuitable . me 2 paiety = 1. | 


© temper; ; for, though he ſpoke of re 


it was in ſuch an undetermined ada: vin Mc. 


Walpole. could not gueſs his real intentions. 
He received the Duke, however, with his uſual 
complaiſance, and with a reſpect agreeable to 
his quality, but was not a little ſurpriſed, when, 


at parting, his Grace told him, he was going to 


dine with the Biſhop of Rocheſte. 
Mr. Walpole anſwered, That, if . 2 
: : defign of making that Prelate a viſit, there was 


| © no manner of occaſion for telling him of it.” 
Thus they parted, and e ain l 2 in- 


terviep. 

The Duke a be little . at P i is, ee 
ceded to Rouen, i in his, Way, as ſome. i imagined, 
to England; but there he ſtopped, and took up 
his reſidence, without refleting in the leaſt on 
tho buſineſs that brought him to France. * 
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was ſo far from making any conceſſion to the 


government in order to make his peace, that he 
trouble about his 


did not give himſelf the leaſ 
perſonal eſtate, or any other concern in Eng- 
land. The Duke had about 6001. in his poſ- 


ſeſſion when he arrived at Rouen, where 2 


of his ſervants joined him from Spain. There 


he formed his houſehold, and made a caleulation, 


in which there appeared to be but one miſtake z 


that 1 is, he proportioned his expences not accord- 
ing to his income, but quality; and, though 


every argument was uſed to convince him of this 
error, at once ſo obvious and fatal, yet he would 
hearken to no admonition while he had one 
crown left. | 
At Rouen, as in every other place, the Duke 
charmed all thoſe who converſed with him: he 
was warmly received by perſons of. the firft di- 
ſtinction in that province, with whom he took 
the diverſion of hunting twier a week, till ſome 
news arrived; Which would have given inter- 
ruption to the mirth of any o other man; but 
the alteration was ſearcely to be perceived in 
bim 
This was a bi N of indletment piekerrec againſt 
Philip, Duke of Wharton, for high- treaſon. 
The fact laid to his charge was, appearing. in 
arms before, and firing off cannon againſt, his 
Majeſty's town of Gibraltar; where we can- 
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170 PHILIP, DUKE ox WHARTON. 
not omit an anecdote, from which the reader 
may draw what concluſion he pleaſes. | 

During the time the proceedings againſt the 
Duke were at a ſtand in the long vacation, a; 
gentleman of character, intimately acquainted 
with the Duke, and alſo with his affairs in Eng- 
land, one who enjoyed the ſunſhine of court- 
favour, and was a Member of Parliament, went' 
over to Rouen to viſit his Grace, in Oy 
with another gentleman. 

Theſe two viſitants took a bent deal of pains | 
to perſuade him to ſubmit to the government, 
and return to his eſtate ; which they aſſured him 
he might do, by writing a letter to the Kings or 
the Miniſtry. Fi 
This alone, without any other Fey "RM 
to favour, was to re-eſtabliſh him, and leave him 
the free enjoyment of his eſtate, which, not- 
withſtanding all the reductions, would even n have | 
yielded 60001. a year. - 

This point they ſollicited ee 3 and 
their words of honour were given, to remove all 
ſcruples his Grace might have about the per- 
formance of the conditions. Their interpoſi- 
tions were however in vain; he refuſed to ſub- 
mit to the Miniſtry, or write to the King, and 
thought it beneath him to aſk a favour. 

This conduct of the Duke may be imputed, 
by ſome, to pride and obſtinacy ; 3 but a more na- 

tural ? 
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_ tural conſtruction is, that he was afraid of 
treachery: he could not diſcover upon what 
motives two perſons, whom he looked upon as 


creatures of the Court, would give themſelves 


the trouble to come to Rouen, in order to per- 


ſuade him to an act for his own intereſt, unleſs 


they had ſome concealed views, of ſuch a nature, 


perhaps, as would prove fatal to him, ſhould he 


ſubmit. 


He ſoon after this received advice from Eng- | 


land, that his truſtees could remit him no more 


of his annuity, on account of the indictment ; 


preferred againſt him. 

There: was now a dreadful prof BEI before 
him; his money was waſted, all future ſupplies 
cut off; and there was a large family to ſupport, 
without any hopes of relief. He began now to 
feel the effects of the indictment, which he 


before held in ſo much contempt; he com- 


plained of it as a rigorous proceeding, becauſe 


it laid him under a neceflity of aſking a fa- 


vour, and receiving it in a public manner, which. 


he fancied neither conſiſtent with his honour, 
or reputation, | | 
Thus exaſperated againſt the government, 
he wrote the memorable paper which he con- 
trived to get printed in Miſt's Journal, under 
the colour of an account of Mirevais and Sultars 
Ezref, which contained ſevere reflections on 

Q 2 _- ms 
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6 the. cations); in time WI Dukes 


eredit at Rouen began to ſink: he was attended 


every morning by a conſiderable levee, con- 
ſiſting of the tradeſmen of that city, who came 
with importunate faces to demand payment of 


their bills, which he diſcharged by quitting 


Rouen, leaving his horſes and equipage to be 
ſold, and the money to be divided among them. 
The Duke, before this event, had thrown 
himſelf at the feet of the, Chevalier de St. 

George, as the only poſſible reſource he had left, 

Accordingly he wrote him a maſt moving letter, 
giving him a detail of his preſent ſufferings, 
very pathetically repreſenting the diſtreſs to 
which he was reduced, and humbly imploring 
his protection, with what little aſſiſtance might 
be neceſſary to enable him to ſupport . 
burthen of calamities, as he feu eherwiſe 


too heavy to bear. 
The Duke, having now ad to Paris, 


made a conſiderable reformation in his houſehold 
affairs, and placed himſelf in a private family, 
while the Ducheſs went to a reien Ss at St. 
"Germain's. 

In the mean while the anſwer of the 2 
ſent to Rome came in its proper time, in which 
his imprudent conduct was reprehended, but 
at the ſame time was touched with ſo light and 

[Alice a band, that it gave the Duke but little 


uneaſineſs. 
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PHILIP, DUKE r WHARTON. NY 73 l 
uneaſineſs. No hopes were given him, that he. 
mould be gratified in his extravagancies, or flat- | 

tered in his levities: on the contrary, he was 
told, That, as his paſt conduct had not me- 
« rited. any favour, nothing but his future be- 
© haviour could recommend him to it.” | 

The Duke had ſufficient penetration to dif- 
cover by this hint, that he was not likely to be 
abandoned; which was conſolation enough to 
one of his ſanguine temper, in the en deſperate | 
ſituatjon of his affairs. 

The Chevalier de St. George ch after ſent | 
him 20001. for his ſupport, of which he was 
no ſooner in poſſeſſion, than he ſquandered it 
away in a courſe of extravagance, In reality, 
money ſeemed to be ſuch a burthen to him, 
that he bent all his thoughts to get rid of it 
as faſt as poſſible; and he was as unwilling his 
companions ſhould be troubled with it as him-, 

ſelf. As a proof of this ſtrange temper, we ſhall. 

quote one inſtance, amongſt many, in the words, 
of the writer of his life, which will ſerve to, 
ſhow the heedleſs profuſion of that unaccounta- 
ble nobleman, _ 

A young Iriſh Lord, of the Duke' O acquaint- 
* ance, of a ſweet ,obliging, and generous diſpo- 
0 ſition, happening to be at St. Germain' 8, at 
the time his Grace was paying a viſit to his 
F Lady; ; the Duke came to him one night, with 
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an air of buſineſs, and told his Lordſhip that 
an affair of importance called him inſtantly to 
5M Paris, in which no time was to be loſt; where- 
fore he begged the favour of his Lordſhip! % 
coach; the young Nobleman lent it very readi- 
ly; but, as the Duke was ſtepping into it, he 
c added, that he ſhould reckon it an additional 
obligation, if his Lordſhip would give him 
his company. As the Duke was alone, the 
young Lord either could not, or would not, 
< refuſe; him. They went together for Paris, 
© where: they arrived about midnight. The 
_ © Duke's companion, then ſuppoſing his Grace's 
_ © buſineſs- might require privacy, offered to 
leave him and come again, when it ſhould be 
* finiſhed; but he aſſured his Lordſhip it was not 
8 neceſſary; on which they went on the follow- 
ing frolic together. The firſt thing to be 
© done, was to hire a coach and four horſes ; 
tlie next, to find out the Muſic belonging to 
1 the Opera, ſix or eight of which his Grace en- 
* gaged ata ſet price : the young Lord could not 
imagine in what this would end, till they re- 
turned to St. Germain's, which was at five the 
© next morning; when the. Duke, marching 
directly with his troop to the caſtle, ordered 
them to ſtrike upon the ſtairs. Then the 
0 plot broke out into execution, being no more 
. | N than 


* than - to ſerenade india young tadics _ 


ec apartments they. then. were. 


This piece of extravagant W ori Y 
© over, the Duke perſuaded the young Lord to go 


«© about a mile off, to Poiſy, Where an- Engliſh 


< gentleman_ of their acquaintance- lived: his 


© Lordſhip conſenting, the Duke took with him 


a pair of trumpets, and a kettle-drum, to give 
the muſic a more martial air: but to this the 


Opera- muſic made an objection at firſt, becauſe, 


bas they ſhould be wanted that night in their 


* poſts, they; ſhould forfeit half a louis-d'or 
each for non- appearance. Half a louis-d'or! 
© ſays his Grace, follow the Duke of Whar- 
c ton, and all your forfeitures ſhall be paid.“ 
0 They did ſo, and entered Poiſy in ſuch a 
© muſical manner, that they alarmed the whole 


© town, and their friend did not know whether 


© he had beſt. keep his houſe, or fly for it; but 
© the affair was ſoon explained, and the ae er 
<© troop was entertained by the gentleman, their 


© friend, | in a very handſome manner. This 


© frolic being now finiſhed, there was one thing 


more abſolutely neceſſary, viz. to diſcharge 
the reckoning z upon which occaſion, the 


Duke in a very laconic manner addreſſed him- 


ſelf to the young Lord. My Lord, ſays he, 
*© I have not one livre in my pocket; wherefore 


9 muſt.delire 1 to pay theſe fellows, and 
«Pl 
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er Jam able.” 


<.P11:do as much for you wheneve 
* Upon this his Lordſhip with great -chearful- 
* neſs, paid all demands; rene t 25 louls- 
r 

lt may ſeem Aan eier but it is 
certainly true, that the brute creation differs 
not more from the rational, in many reſpects, 
than a man from himſelf; that, by ſuffering 
paſſions to uſurp the dominion of the ſoul, hu- 


man nature is ſtript of its dignity, debaſed to 


the beaſts that periſh, and ſtil} rendered more 
ignominious by the complication of guilt. We 
have already ſeen the Duke of Wharton ſet up 
as the idol of an admiring People, an auguſt Se- 
nate liſtening to the enchantments of his elo- 
quence, a powerful Miniſtry dreading his re- 
ſolutions: he was courted, flattered, feared, 
and obeyed. View him now, and the ſcene is 
- ſhifted ! Obſerve him deſcending to the moſt 
abject trifling, ſtooping to the meaneſt expe- 
dients, and the Orator and Stateſman tranſ- 
: formed to the vagabond and wanderer! 
No incident in this nobleman's life has been 
tepbeſented more to his diſadvantage, or is in 
reel more intereſting, than the following. 
The account which is here inſerted, was fent 
to a friend by the Duke's expreſs order. 
 AScots Peer, with whom both the Duke and 


97 Ducheſs lived in great intimacy in Italy, 
happening 


happening 1. come to 1 ben tha 8 | 


vas there, they renewed their acquaintance and 


friendſhip, and for ſome time continued with 


mutual freedom, till the Duke had reaſon to be- 
lieve, from what he heard from others, that the 


Peer had boaſted n from the FO 15 


Wharton. | | 
This inſtance. af wanton ak the Dake 


could not help reſenting, though he often de- 
clared, ſince the quarrel, that he never had the 


| leaſt ſuſpicion of the Ducheſs's honour. He 
reſolved therefore very-prudently to call the 
Scots Lord to an account, w 
know it was for the Ducheſs, or ſo much as 
mentioning her name: accordingly he en 15 
caſion to do it in this manne. 


It happened that the Duke of e N 
his Lordfhip met at a Lady's, whom they mu- 


tually viſited ; and the Duke: ee his glove 
by chance, his Lordſhip took it up, and re- 


turned it to the Duke; wha. thereupon aſked. 


him if he would take it up in all its forms : 


to which his Lordſhip anſwered, - $ _ we | 


Lord, in all its forms. 

Some days after, the Duke gave a ball ; at gt. 
Germain's, to which he invited the Scots Noble 
man; and ſome perſon indiſcreetly aſked his 
Grace, whether he a forbid the Nn 
uneing with Lord C= 


without letting him 


This 
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This gave the Duke freſh reaſon to believe, 
that the Scots Peer had been adminiſtering new 
grounds for his reſentment, by the wantonneſs 


of calumny. He difſembled his uneaſinefs for 


the preſent, and very politely entertained the 
company till five o'clock in the morning, when 
he went away without the ceremony of taking 


leave; and the next news that was heard of 


him was from Paris, from whence he ſent = 
challenge to Lord C—-d, to follow him to 
Flanders. The challenge was delivered by his 
ſervant, and was to this effect: That his 
_ © Lordſhip might remember his ſaying he took 
sup the glove in all its forms, which, upon 
mature reflection, his Grace looked upon to 
© be ſuch an affront as was not to be born; 
© wherefore he deſired his Lordſhip to meet him 
at Valenciennes, where he would expect him 
with a friend and a pair of piſtols ; and, on 
«failure of his Lordſhip's oy” his Grace 
WM * would poſt him, &c.* 
The fervant who delivered the letter did not 
Bt its contents a ſecret ; and Lord C-—d 
was taken into cuſtody, when he was about ſet- 
ting out to meet his Grace. All that remained 
then for his Lordſhip to do, was to ſend a gen- 
tleman into Flanders, to acquaint the Duke 
with Err had n r to him. | 
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His Grace, upon ſeeing the gentleman, ima-. 
gining him to be his Lordſhip's ſecond, ſpoke.” 
to him in this manner: Sir, I hope my Lord. 
< will favour me ſo far as to let us uſe piſtols, 
< becauſe the wound I received in my foot before 
„Gibraltar, i in ſome meaſure diſables me from 
< the ſword.? 5 

Hereupon the Gentleman 0 with ſome 
emotion, My Lord Duke, you might chuſe 
what you pleaſe; my Lord C—d will fight 
< you with any weapon, from a ſmall pin to a 
© great cannon: but this is not the caſe; my 
Lord is under an arreſt, by order of the Duke 
of Ber wick“ 

His Grace being thus diſappointed i in . 
duel, and his money being almoſt ſpent, he re- 
ug to Paris, and was alſo put under an ar- 
reſt, till the affair was made up by the interpo- 
ſition of the Duke of Berwick, under whoſe 
cognizance it properly came, as Marſhal of 
FCC. 

The Duke 8 behaviour on this occaſion, ſo 
far from being reproachable, ſeems to be the 
moſt manly action of his whole life. What 
man of ſpirit would not reſent the behaviour of 
another, who ſhould boaſt of favours from his 
wife, eſpecially when i in all probability he never 
received any? 


His Grace's conducting the quarrel, ſo 3 as to ; 
ſave the reputation of his Ducheſs, by not ſo 
| much 


— 


* 
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much as having her name called in Jo, 
was at once prudent, and tender; for whe ther 


| | lady is guilty or no, if the left ſuſpicion is 


once raiſed, there are detractors enough in the 
world ready to fix the ſtain upon her. The 
Scots Lord deſerved the ſevereſt treatment, for | 
living in ſtrict friendſhip with two perſons of 

quality, and then with an inſidious cruelty 


endeavouring to ſow the ſeeds. of eternal dif- 


cord between them, and all t to gratify A little 
vanity: than ſuch 4 conduct nothing can 8 
more reproachable. 

Not long after this-adventure, A whim Ae! 
the Duke, of going into a convent, in order to 
prepare for Eaſter; and while he was there, he 
talked with ſo much force and energy upon all 
points of religion, that the pious fathers beheld 
him with admiration. F 5 

Mankind were for ſome time in ſulpence, 
What would be the iſſue of this new courſe of 
life; but he ſoon put an end to their ſpecula- 
tions by appearing again in the world, and run- 
ning headlong into as wild courſes of vice and 
extravagance, as he had ever before done. He 
had for a companion, a gentlemam for whom 8 
he entertained a very high eſteem, but one 
who was as much an enemy as poſlible'to ſuch 
licentious behaviour. In another ſituation, our 
noble author would have found it a happineſs 

2 | * i 43 * e 3 R to | 
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40 be conſtantly attended by a perſon. of. his ho- 4 


+ nour, probity, and good ſenſe ; but the, Nuke's £ 


ſtrange and unaccountable conduct rendered 
ineffectual the beſt: endeavours :to ſerve. him 
In a letter which that ; gentleman wrote | to: a 
friend in London, he concludes with a melan- 
choly eee of the Duke's circum? 
ſtanges. . ö 


enn 1 3 ng | whit 1 | 
< have ſuffered, and what my brother madman 
has done to undo himſelf, and every body who 
 * was ſo unlucky as to have the leaſt concern 
* with him, I -could not help being ſenſibly 
* moved on ſo extraordinary a viciſſitude of for- 
tune, to ſee a great man fallen from that ſhi- 
ning light, in which I have beheld him in the 


© Houſe of Lords, to ſuch a degree of obſcurity, - 


< that I have beheld the meaneſt Commoner here 
„decline his company, and the Jew he would | 
© ſometimes faſten on, grow tired of it; for you 
know he is a bad orator in his cups, and of 
late he has been ſeldom. ſober. A week before 
© he left Paris, he was ſo reduced, that he had 
© not one ſingle crown at command, and was 
forced to thruſt in with any acquaintance for 
© A lodging; Walſh and I have had him by 
turns, all to avoid. a crowd of duns, which he 

© had of all ſizes, from 1400 livres to 4, who _ 


© hunted him ſo cloſe, that he was forced to re- 
Vor. II. 3 © tire 
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. *:tire to ſome of the neighbouring villages for 
« fafety. I, ſick as I was, hurried about Paris 
© to get him money, and to St. Germain's to 

get him linen. I bought him one ſhirt and 
5 a cravat, with which, and 500 livres, his * 
£ ſtock, he and his Ducheſs, attended 
* ſervant, ſet out for Spain. All the 251 
c have heard of him ſince, is, that a day or two 
after, he ſent for Captain Brierly, and. two or 

s three of his domeſtics, te follow him; but 
< none but the Captain obeyed the ſummons. 
Where they are now I cannot tell; but I fear 
C they muſt be in great diſtreſs by this time, if 
C he has had no other ſupplies.” _ 

In this deplorable ſituation did the Dule 
leave Paris; an inſtance indeed of the ſtrange 
revyerſe of fortune, but for which he could not 
blame the ſeverity of providence, | or the perſe- 
cution of enemies, but his own unbounded pro- 
fuſion, a ſlave to which he ſeems to have been 
born. As a long journey did not very well ſuit 
his Grace's finances, ſo he went for Orleans, 
thence fell down the river Loire to Nantz in 
| Britany, and there he ſtopped ſome time till he 
got a remittance from Paris, which was ſquan- 
dered almoſt as ſoon. as received. At Nantz 
ſome of his ragged ſervants rejoined. him ; and 
from thence he took ſhipping with. them for 


g Bilboa, as if he had dren carrying. recruits to 
de 


1 


the Spaniſh regiment. From Bilboa he wrote Pl 


humorous letter to a-friend at Paris; fuch as 
his fancy, not his circumſtances, dictated; giving 


a whimſical account of his voyage, and his man- 


ner of paſſing away his time But at the end; 
as if he had been a little affected by his late 


miſconduct, he concludes/ thus: a 
8 ſtanding what the world may ſay of me, 


E Be kind to my remains; and, C Oo! i defend, | 
Againſt your judgement, your departetl friend.“ 


When the Duke arrived at Bilboa, he Had 


neither friends, money, nor credit, more than 


what the reputation of his Spaniſh commiſſion 
procured him. Upon the ſtrength of that he 


left his Ducheſs and ſervant there, and went 
to his regiment, where he was obliged'to ſup- 


port himſelf upon thepay of eighteen. piſtoles 


a month, but could get ns relief for the poor lady 


and family he left behind him. The diſtre's f 
the Ducheſs was inexpreffible; nor is it eaſy, to 


conceive what would have been the con ſequence, 


if her unhappy circumſtances had not reached 


the ear of another exiled Nobleman at Madrid, 
who could not hear of her ſufferings without 


relieving her. This generous exile, touched, 


with her calamities, ſent her a hundred Spaniſh 
piſtoles, which relieved her Grace from a kind 


of captivity, and enabled her to come to Ma- 


drid , where ſhe ure with her mother and. grand: 


R 2 mother, 
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N from a ball one night, in company with ſome 
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i 5 mother, hide! the Duke attended his end 2 


Not long after this, the Duke's: family had a 


| great lofs in tlie death of his Lady's mother, by 


Which they were deprived of a penſion they be- 
fore enjoyed from the Court of Spain; but this 
was fortuna ely repaired by the intereſt of a No- 
bleman at court, who procured the Ducheſs's 
two ſiſters to be minuted down for the maids 


of honour to the Queen of Spain whenever a 


vacancy. ſhould. happen, but to enter immedi- 


| ately upon the. ſalary of theſe places. Her Ma- 
4 jeſty likewiſe took the Ducheſs to attend her 


perſon. 
There have 1 many er eter of RAY 


"4 who have ſuſtained, the. greateſt ſhacks- which 


adverſity can inflict, through almoſt a whole life 
of ſuffering, and yet at of have yielded to the 
influence o a trifling evil: ſomething like this 


was the caſe of the Duke of Wharton, n 
| the following ſtory will illuſtrate. | 


e was in garriſon at Barcelona, and coming 


ladies, a man in a maſque, whom he did not 
know, was guilty of ſome. rudeneſs to him. 
The Duke enquired who he was, and being 
informed that he was valet de chambre to the 
Marquis de Riſburg, Governor of Catalonia, 
He ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported by the firſt 


motions of his paſſion, and caned him. The 


fellow 


* 


— 
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fellow: complained of his uſage to his maſter; 
who at firſt took no notice of it, imagining his 
Grace would make ſome excuſe to him for ſuch  - 
a procedure; but, whether the Duke thought 
it beneath his quality, to make any apology for 
deating a menial ſervant, who had been rude to 
him, or would not do it upon another account, 
he ſpoke not a word about it. The Marquis 
reſenting this behaviour, two days after ordered 
the Duke to priſon, He obeyed, and went to 
Fort Montjuich. As ſoon as he arrived there, 
the Marquis ſent him word, he might come out 
when he pleaſed : the Duke anſwered, he ſcorned 
to accept liberty at his hands, and would not 
ſtir without an order from the Court, imagi- 
ning they would highly condemn the Governor's 
conduct: but the Marquis had too much cre- 
dit with the Miniſter, to ſuffer any diminution 
of his power on that account ; he received only 
a ſharprebuke, and the Duke had orders to repair 
to his quarters, without entering again to 
Barcelona. This laſt mortification renewed the 
remembrance of all his misfortunes; he ſunk 
beneath this accident, and, giving way to me- 
lancholy, fell into a deep conſumption. Had 
the Duke maintained his uſual ſpirit, he would 
probably have challenged the Marquis, and 
reven ged the affront of the ſervant upon the 
i 0 R 4 | + maſter, 
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maſter, who; had made the quantel Mon by 
reſenting the valet's deſerved correction. 
About the beginning of the year 1732, be 
declined fo faft, being in bis quarters at Leri- 
day, that he had not the uſe of his limbs, ſo 
as to move without aſſiſtance; but, as he was free 
from pain, he did not loſe all his gaiety. He 
contimhed in. this. ill ſtate of health for two 
months, when te gained a little ſtrength, and 
found ſome benefit from a certain mineral wa- 
ter in the mountains of Catalonia ; but his con- 
ſtitution was too much ſpent, to recover the 
| ſhocksit had received. He relapſed! the May 
following at Tarragona, whither he removed 
with his regiment ;. and going to the above- 
mentioned waters, the benefit whereof he had 
* already experienced, he fell into one of thoſe 
fainting fits, to. which he had for ſome time 
deen ſubjeR, in a ſmall village, and was utterly 
, .  deffjtute of all the neceſſaries of life, till ſome 
4 Mitable fathers: of a Bernardine . convent 
offered him what affiftance their houſe afforded. 
The Duke accepted their kind propoſal, upon 
which they removed-him to their convent, and 
adminiſtered all the relief in their power. Un- 
der this hoſpitable roof, after languiſning a 


\ 


7 week, died the Duke of Wharton, without one 


| friend or acquaintance to clofe his eyes. His 
| Funeral 
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funeral was performed in the ſame manner in 7 
which the fathers inter thoſe 2. their 0 own fra- : 


; ternity. es JJJ*ͤ c OR WP a 

Thus we have es to exhibit an 
adequate picture of the Duke of Wharton; A 
man whofe life was as ſtrongly chequered with 
the viciffitudes of fortune, as his abilities were 


various and aſtoniſhing. He is an instance of 


the great imbecillity of intellectual powers, when 
once they ſpurn the dictates of prudence, and 
the maxims of life: with all the luſtre of 
his underſtanding, when his fortune was waſt- 


ed, and his circumſtances low, he fell into 
contempt ; they who formerly worſhipped him, 


fled from him, and deſpiſed his wit when at- 
tended with poverty. 80 true is it, that 


«© Want is · the ſcorn. of every wealthy fool, 
6 And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. " 


The Duke of Wharton ſeems to a > lt | 


as if the world ſhould be new modelled. fax him; 
for he would conform to none of the rules, by 


which the little happineſs the world can yield 


is to be attained. But we ſhall not here enlarge 
on is character, as the Reader may find it 
drawn in the moſt lively manner, in Pope's 
Epiſtle on the Knowledge and Characters of 
Men, in the 3d vol. of bis works. —The D ke 
| 18 > author of two volumes of poems. f 
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* HI 8 Lady was 3 at \ Ticbolter, in So- 
1 merſetſhire, September the 11th, 1674 ; 
being the eldeſt of three daughters of Mr. Wal- 
ger, a gentleman of good family, and 
_ Elizabeth Portnell, both perſons of great 
worth and. piety. Her father was not a native of 
Ilcheſter, nor an inhabitant, before his.im priſon- 
ment for Non-conformity in the reign of King. 
Charles the Second. Mrs. Portnell, from a prin- 
ciple of tenderneſs, viſited thoſe who ſuffered 
on that account, and by this accident an ac - 
quaintance 828 ieee in the 
nuptial union. 
They who were acquainted with the Lady 
| who-i is the ſubject of this article, in her early 
Fears, perhaps obſerved an uncommon diſplay 
of genius as 8 of that bright day which 
5 afterwards enſuet. 
There is ſo great a fi militude 6 paint- 
ing and poetry, that it is no ways ſurpriſing, a 
perſon who poſſeſſed the latter of theſe graces 
in fo high a degree, ſhould very eaſily diſcover 
an inclination to the former, which has often 
the ſame admirers. Accordingly we find Mrs. 


Rowe diſcover a taſte for * ſhe at- 
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tempted to carry her taſte-into execution, when 


ſhe! had hardly ſteadineſs of hand ſufficient to 


guide the pencil. Her father, perceiving her 
fondneſs; for this art, was at the expence of a 


maſter to inſtruct her in it ; and ſhe never failed 


to make if an amuſement till her death. Every 


one acquainted; with her writings, and capable 
of reliſhing the melliſtuent flow of her numbers, | 


will naturally fuppoſe, that ſhe had'a"genius for 
muſic, particularly that of a grave and ſolemn 
kind; as it was beſt" ſuited to the grande x of 


her ſentiments, and the fublimity of her de- 
votion: but her moſt prevailing propenſi on 
vas to poetry. This ſuperior grace was indeed 
the moſt favourite employment of her youth, 


and in her the moſt diſtinguiſhed excellence. 
So powerful was her genius in this way, that 
her proſe hath all the charms of verſe without 
the fetters; the ſame fire and elevation; the 


fame richneſs of i une bold figures and flow- 


ing diction. —_ 

It appears by a Life of Mrs. Wale lied 
to the firſt volume of her Miſcellaneous. works, 
that in the year 1696, the 22d year of her age, a 
collection of her Poems on Various, Occaſions. 
was publiſhed at the deſire of two of her friends, 


which we ſuppoſe did not contain all-ſhe had 


up her, ſince che! ingenious author of the Belts 


rs 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Johnſon, gives the Reader 
room to hope, that Mrs. Rowe might, in a lit- 
_ tle while, be prevailed upon to- oblige the world 
with a Sram pens no TY carving "WO "OE 
former. 
Mrs. Rowe S bet on the 38th Chipten | 
of Job, was written at the requeſt of Biſhop» 
Kenn, which: gained her a great reputation 
She had no other tutor for the French and 
1 languages than the Honourable Mr, 
Throne, ſon. to the Lord Viſcount Weymouth, 
and father to the Right Honourable the Coun- 
teſs of Hertford, who willingly. took the laſt up- 
on himſelf, and had the pleaſure to ſee his fair 


ſcholar improve ſo faſt by his leſſons, that in * 


few. months ſhe was able to read Taſſo's Jeruſa- . 
lem with. eaſe. Her ſhining merit, with the 
charms of her perſon and converſation, had. 
procured her many admirers: among others, the = 
celebrated Mr. Prior made his addreſſes to her ;. 
ſo that, allowing for the double licence of the 
Poet and the Lover, the concluding lines in his 
anſwer to Mrs. Singer” s Paſtoral on Love and: 
Friendſhip, were not without foundation in 
truth: but Mr. Thomas Rowe, a very ingenious 
and learned gentleman, was the perſon: deſtined: 
to fill the arms of this amiable Poeteſs.. _ 
As this Gentleman was a Poet of no incon- 
fderable rank, a man of learning and genius, we 
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Mall here give ſome account of him, in place of 


: aſſigning: him a particular article, as the inci- 


dents of his life will be more naturally blended 


with that of his wife. He was born at London, 


April the 25th, 1687, the eldeſt ſon of the 
Rev. Mr. Rowe: with a very accurate judge- 
ment, and a conſiderable ſtock of uſeful. learn- 


ing, he quickly became the delight of his maſter, 


who treated him with very particular indul- 
gence, in ſpite of the natural ez and ſe- 
verity of his temper. _ 

When his father removed- to 3 he ac- 
companied him, and was placed under the. fa- 
mous Dr. Walker, Maſter of the Charter-houfe 
ſchool : his exerciſes here never failed of being 
diſtinguiſhed, even among thoſe who had the ap- 


probation of that excellent maſter, who would 
fain have perſuaded his father to place him at one 


of our Engliſh univerſities ; but how honour- 


ably ſoever Mr. Rowe might think of the learn- : 


ing of thoſe noble ſeats, of the Muſes, - yet not 
having the ſame advantageous notions of their 


political principles, he -choſe to enter him in 


a private academy in London, and ſome time 
before. his death ſent him to Leyden : here he 
ſtudied Juriel's Antiquities, Civil Law, the 


Belles Lettres, and Experimental Philoſophy z | 


and eſtabliſhed a reputation for capacity, appli- 
cation, and an obliging deportment, both among 
e eee , 
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19 fie ELIZABETH ROWE. : 


the profeſſors and ſtudents. "He returned Hank... 


that celebrated feat of literature, with a great 


acce ſſion of knowledge, and entirely incorrupt in 


his morals, which he had preſerved as inviolate 


as he could have done under the moſt vigilant 
eye, though left without any reſtraints but thoſe. 
of his own virtue and prudence. 


The love of Liberty, had always 1 0 one e of | 
Mr. Rowe's darling paſſions,. He was very 
much confirmed therein by lis familiar ac- 
quaintance with the hiſtory and nohle authors 
of Greece and Rome, whoſe very ſpirit was 
transferred into him: by reſiding ſo long in a 
Republic, he had continual examples of the 
ineſtimable value of freedom, as the parent of 
induſtry, and the univerſal ſource of ſocial hap- 


*pineſs. Tyranny. of every kind be ſincerely 
deteſted; but, moſt of all, Eccleſiaſtical tyranny; 


deeming the flavery of the mind the moſt abject. 
and ignominious, and in its conſequences more 


pernicious than any Vther. He was a perfect 
maſter of the Greek, Latin and French lan- 


guages; and, which is ſeldom known to hap- 
pen, had at once ſuch a prodigious memory, 
and inexhauſtible fund of wit, as would have 

been ſingly ad mired, much more united. Theſe | 


qualities, with an eaſy fluency of ſpeech, a | 
frankneſs and benevolence of diſpoſition, and a 
communicative temper, made his company much 


ſollicited | 


— 


Mus. ELIZABETH ROWE. 13 
follicited by all who knew him. He animated 
converſation, and inſtructed his NEO 170 
the acuteneſs of his obſervations. 7 
He had formed a deſign to pogo the Hows | 
of all the illuſtrious perſons of antiquity, omitted 
by Plutarch; and for this purpoſe read the 
ancient. hiſtorians with great 'care. This de- 
ſign he in part executed. Eight lives were 
publiſhed ſince kis deceaſe, in octavo, by way 
of ſupplement to that admired Biographer ; in 
which, though ſo young a guide, he ſtrikes out 
a way like one well acquainted with the dark 


and intricate paths of antiquity. - The ſtyle is 


perfectly eaſy, yet conciſe, and nervous; the 

reflections juſt, and ſuch as might be expected 8 

from a lover of truth, and of mankind. 5 
Such is the character of Mr. Rowe, ths buf- 
| band of this amiable Lady; ; and when fo ac- 

_ compliſhed a pair meet in conjugal bonds, what 
great expectations may not be formed upon 
them ! A friend of Mr. Rowe's, upon that oc- 
caſion, wrote the following beautiful Epigram: 

No more, proud Gallia, bid the world revere _ 
Thy learned pair, Le Fevreand Dacierr 
Britain may boaſt, this happy day unites 

| Two ncbler minds in Hymen's ſacred rites. 3 
What theſe have ſung, while all th' inſpiring ! Nine 
Exalt the beauties of the verſe divine, | 


_ Thoſe (humble critics of th' immortal firain,) 
Shall bound their fame to comment and . 4 


Ver Jos was” 


t | ELIZABE H ROWE 
Mr. Rowe being at Bath; in the year 1709, 

| Was introduced into the company | of Miſs 
7 Singer, who lived i in a retirement not far from 
tze city. The idea he had conceived of her, 
from report and her writings, charmed him; 
but when he had ſeen and converſed with her, 
he felt another kind of impreſſion, and the 
eſteem of her accompliſhments was hei ghtened 


- . Into the rapture of a lover. Duringit the court- 


Kip, 1 he wrote 2 i poetical epiſtle to a friend, who 


was 2 neighbour of Mrs. Singer, Wy” ac- 


'8 quainted with thoſamily, i in a which were the fol- 
3 lines: 3 foe RY 
VPouth's livelieft biogas 2 A 9, MPT 1 88 
And more than beauty ſparkles in Ber face. 9 
2 How ſoon the willing heart her empire feels! 55 EE 
Each look, each air, each melting action kill? 
Vet the br icht form creates no looſe; dęſires:; | yi 
7 At once ſhe gives and purifies our fires, 127 5 . 
1 And paſſions chaſte as her own ſoul inſpires ; 5 k 
Her ſoul, heavin's nobleſt workmanſhip, deſign d 
To bleſs che ruin'd age, and eee 
; 45 % prop abandon' d virtue's finking-caufe; - SI 5 
7 And ſnatch. from vice its undeſery'd applauſe: ;:1'5 


He married ker in the year 17165 and Arts. 
© Rowe's exalted merit, aud amiable qualities, 
could not fail to inſplte the irik genergus and 
 laffing paſſion. '' Mr. Rowe knew how to Value 
- that treaſure of wit, ſoftneſs and Virtue, with 


cn heaven had: blefled him and 8 it his 
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FR PR tepey the felicity with which ſhe 
_ crowned hislife. The eſteem and tenderneſs | 
he had for her is inexpreſſible, and poſſeſſion 5 
neyer ſeems to have abated the fondneſs and 
admjiration of the lover; a gircumſtance which 
: ſeldom, happens, but to thoſe who are capable 
of enjoying mental intercourſe, and have a re- 
liſh for ideal tranſports, as well as thoſe. of a 
leſs elevated nature. | 

As Mr. Rowe had not a 0 c 1 
ſo an intenſe application to ſtudy, beyond what 
the delicacy of his frame could bear, might _ 
contribute. to that ill ſtate of health, which al- 
hyed the happineſs of his married life, during 
rhe greater part of it, In the Tatter, end of the 
year 1714, his weakneſs increaſed, and he 
ſeemed to labour under all the ſymptoms, of Aa 
conſumption ; Which diſtomper, after it had 
confined him ſome months, puta period to his 
moſt valuable life, at Hampſtead, in 171 5, when. 
he was but in the 28th year of his age. 

The exquiſite grief and affliction, which bis 
| amis felt for the loſs of ſo excellent am 
huſband, is not to be expreſſed. She wrote a 
beautiful, Elegy. on. his death, and continued, 
to the. laſt moments of. her. life, to expreſs the 
Higheſt yeneration and affection for his memory, 
* a OR err and cen for bis rela- 
. . tions. 


tions. This ade Mes. {UG on the e death . 
n der 0 . we n here inſert. | 4 n e 


An e f 


th af * 07 

IN what ſoft language. mall my thouglits get frees. 
I dear Alexis, when. I talk of thee 3 1 oy BY 5.6 
Ye Mules, Graces, all ye gentle train 9 
Of weeping Love, O ſuit the penſiv ve ſtrain 85 

But why ſhould 1 implore your moving rt * 

*Tis but to ſpeak the diftates of my heart; . 
And all that knew the charming, Youth; RENT join, | 95 
Their friendly ſighs, and pious tears, to mine; 
For all that knew his merit, muſt confeſs,. . 
In grief for him, there can be no excess. 
His foul was form'd to act each glorious part, 2 heb A 
Of life, unſtain 'd with vanĩty, or T. 0172, 
No thought within his gen'rous mind had birth, ; 5 ; 
But what he might haye awn'd to Heav'r n and Earth. 
Practis'd by him, each virtue grew more bright, 5% 
And ſhone with more than its own native light. Fr 2 
Whatever noble warmth could recommend 5 
The juſt, the active, and the conſtant friend, 

Was all his own ---But, Oh! a dearer name, 

And ſofter ties, my endleſs ſorrow . 
Loſt in deſpair, diſtracted, and forlorn,... a a 
The lover I, and tender huſband, mouxrn. | | oſt N 
Whate'zr to ſuch ſu>erior worth was due, . 
Whate'er exceſs the fondeſt paſſi ion Knew, 5 

I felt for thee, dew youth 1 my joy, my care, 
My pray'rs themſelves were thine, and only os N 
Thou waſt concern'd, my virtue was ſine 
When e'er I beg'd for bleſſings on thy heads... 

Nothing was cold. or formal. that 7 laid; | 
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And-Jeyd — nen 


O, thou waſt all my glory, all a # of On | 
Thro' life's uppertais paths my conſtant gaide 3 
Regandleſs of the world, to gain thy praiſe * 


Was all that could} my jul ambition raiſe. Po. : | 
Why has my heart this fond engagement known? 45 
Or why hag-Heav'n diſtolv d the tie ſo ſoon : 
Why was che charming youth ſo form'd to move ? 

Or why was all m foul ſo turn d for love?, | 


7 But virtue here a. vain defence had, made, „ * 


Where fo. much worth and eloquen nce "copld. lea 
For he could baker. twas E 15 hear! 4 
Twas joy! "twas harmony to ey ry ear! 3 
Eternal muſic dwelt u upon his tongue, 1 , l e 
Soft, and tranſporting 3 a8 the Muſes long; „ 


| LiVning to him my cates were charm'd LY 5 


r 


And time was oh meaſur'd by delight. 
I hear the loy'd, the melting accents fill, 


pas | ul PA 


And ſtill the Kind, the tender tranſport a; 7118 
Again I ſee the ſprightly paſſions „ 5 IM 
And life and pleaſure ſparkle in his YO 


My fancy pditits him now with ev'ry grace; 0 


a + 4 


But, ah !. the dear deluſon fn mocks my fond wen. F 


Iyt3 


The ſmiling viſion takes-it's haſty light. 1 
And ſcenes of horror fwim RA my "fi . 8 


EA * 
EF 
— f; : 
4 £ 
£4 fe "oof 


Grief and defpair i in all their terrors riſe; l 
A d ying lover pale and gaſping lies, : „ 


Rack! diſmal eircumſtanee appears in view, 
The fatal beet i is for ever new... . F WM 
For thee all h s of plealure T fors — 


2 ; 27 * ib 1 
For thee my tears all never eq : fo 12 22 


| E 
Th: 10 . 1 . 14 | 
J 


- And love, and: vent rapture,” Kll'd my breaſt; ,. bf 
7 Unheeded'! the g ay moments took their e | Ae! 4 


4 
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nes e, UHH ROW E. 
For these at once 1 from che Aud rede, rü 
2:52:57 Jo feed in ſilent ſhades à hopeleſs fire, r 

v3 My boſom all thy, image ſhall retainnñ er , 
ns e e there ſhall ſtill remain. oy”: 
As thou haſt tau ht my conſtant. heart, to hg 
he nobleſt hei oht and elegance of love, # 5 
8 That facred paſſion I to thee confine; ein 
| bas: b N47 fpotleſs keien mal e for ever chine“ wt * 


Aker ter Mr. Rowe“ 8 deceaſe, and as on 25 her 


© affairs would permit, our authorels indulg ed her 
A inclination 1 to folitude, by retiring fo Fee 
wg in 'Somerſetſhire, i in the neiphbourhopd of v which 
place the greateſt p part of her eſtate lay 35 "When: 
_ the | forſook the town, ſhe e to return 
1 don more, but to ſpend, the remainder, of her life 
15 in abſolute. retirement ; vet, upon ! ſome few oc» 
caſt ons, the thought i it her duty to Violate this 
"reſolution. : Sev z „ v6 08 Higgs 
-In compliance with, che eee vel 
4 of the Honourable Mrs.. Thynne, ſhe paſſed 
| ſome months. with her at London, alter the 
5 5 of her daughter the” Lady Brocke; ; and 
ußpgn th Je : deceate « of Mrs. 5 Ie e herfelf, the 
= "OX © is8Jided "OE 2 | 
111 Wu: not diſpute th the Countels 's ee, | 
: fe f Who earneſtly delire d her « com pany, to often the 
7 > ſevere affliction of the lots of to excellent a mo- 
ther; and once or twice more, the power which - 
.t this La 1. 5 Is over Mrs, ROW CEY her, with 
fy nd a few © 


in 2 gbligi SHS bing. of CNS 14141 25 . 
= months 
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2 EHMZABE T. H ROWE, 2-- 109 
months ich, a_ in the eee even 
on theſe occaſions, ſhe never quitted her retreat 
without ſincere regret; and always returned to 
it, as ſoon as the could with decency !diſeh+ 
gage herſelf. from the importunity of her * 
friends. F 545 e e 
It was in this reveſs: that the- 8 . 
moſt celebrated of her works, in twenty letters 
from the Dead to the Living; the deſign of 


E which. i is to: impreſs the notion of the ſoul's im- 


— 
* < 


mortality, without which all virtue and religion, 
With their temporal and eternal good. conſe- 2 
| quences, 1 muſt fall to the ground. 
Some who pretend to have no/ſeruples: 7208 
| the being. of à God, have yet doubts about 


8 5 their own eternal exiſtence, though many au- 
thors have effabliſhed it, both by Chriſtian and: 


Moral proofs, beyond . reaſonable contradiQtion. : 


But ſince no means ſhould: be left untried, in a . 
. point af ſuch bye pages a virtuous ens 


= ff # 7 ©*% 


N — immortality, und N as it were 


3 unawarks, an habitual perſuaſion of it, by wri- 


_ tings built on-th: at fou ndation, and addreſſed to the 


8 5 


affections and imagination, cannot be thought 


5 | improper, « either a as a doctrine or amuſement, for 


20 


Which the world makes fo! large a demand, Und 
, which, generally ſpeaking, is nothing but an art 


of forgerting' that immortality, the form, be- 
| lief, 
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thi higher — 1117 ary” 
In the year 1796/the eme, r 
cquaintance,” who had ſeen the 
Hiſtoryof Jolophinmanuſeripe, prevailed onher 
. to; Dein it. A pay of this "me did - 


bis- Rosse 


; pars fon nad; r n en bulineſs ef 
 herlife;z and it ſtole upon her, according to 


hen) wiſhes in her heloved receſs. - . 6. 
voured with-a very uncommon ſtrengt! 


ſtitution, and had paſſed a long ries of year ; 
with ſcarcely any indifpoſition ſevere enough to 


* 


confine her to her bed. 


3 attacked with 


prepared to mee eath, as ; uſual $, „ 
devout contemplation the had: fortiſied herſelf | 


nàgainſt that fear and diſſidence, from which the 
meſt exalted piety does not alwa 


ys ſecure us in 
ſuch an awful hour; ſhe experienced ſueb divine 
ſatisfaction and tranſport; that ſhe ſaid with 
tears of joy, ſhe knew not that ſhe ever felt 12 
l en all her life. FFF 
After; this threatening Anett amb 
bu aſual'good-ſtate.of: health; and though, at 
* une e * the was pretty far ad- 


ranced 


— 


=. 


But about half a year 


Aenne which: men to 3 aa welle 8 * 


t- 


in years, yer hee Scaar 4 


lp eee ncouraged 
her friends to Deer ere * 
allow them. On the day when; the was ſeized! 
with that diſtemper; whiets in à few hour - 
proved mortal, ſhes ſeemed to. thoſe about her 
to be in perfect health. and vigdur. In the 
evening, about eight o lock, the converſed wit 
a friend with her uſu 
an extraordinary chearfufneſs, etfred 
to her ehamber. A bout ten her ſervant hearing 
fome- noiſe. in her Miſtrefs's ran Aae 
into it, and found her fallen off ek chair on _ 
floor, ſpeechleſs, and in the agonies of death. 
She had the immediate aſſiſtance of a Phy chal 
and Surgeon, but all the means uſed were with-! | 
out ſucceſs, and having given one groan, ſhe ex=" 
pired, a few minutes before two o:clock, on Sun 
day morning, Feb. 20th, 1736-7 '-t Her diſeaſe 
was judged to be an apoplexy. In; der cabinet 8 
were found. letters to ſeveral of her friends, 
which ſne had ordered to be delivered to the 
perſons to hom they were directed, dnmedkt 


ately after her deceaſe. e 


* 
Dx. A 


Mrs. Rowe lived in friend@ip/ with W pale 
of (the! firſt faſhion and diſtinction in life, bu 


when: the . | eſteemed. and: - reſpeRted. | a 
enumerate 
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22 Mur. ELIZ} D TH. ROWE: 


enumerate them would be needleſs let it tuſhce: 
to remark, that her life was honoured with the 
intimacy, and her death lamented with the 
_ tears; of the Counteſs of Hertford.. . 


Many verſes were publiſhed to celebrate 8 


e amongſt which, thoſe \ written by Mrs. 


ob A Carter are the beſt. N 
„Thus lived honoùted, and. died . 
. excellent Poeteſs, , whoſe: beauty, though 
dot her higheſt excellence, yet greatly | con- 
ibuted to ſet off her other tore important 
graces to advantage; and whoſe piety will ever 
{dine as a bright example to poſterity, and teach 
chem how to heighten the natural gifts of un- 
derſtanding, by true and unaffected devotion. 
he conduct and behaviour of Mrs. Rowe 
might put ſome of the preſent race of females 
to the bluſh, who rake the town for infamous 
adventures to amuſe. the public. Their works 
will oon be forgotten, and their memories, when. 
dead, will not be: deemed- exceeding precious; 
but the works of Mrs. Rowe. can never periſh, 
while exalted piety and genuine goodneſs have 
any exiſtence in the world. Her memory will 
be ever ba on 1 a au her 1 1 7 r 0 
e — works were MY 
ſhed a few yeurs ago at Londo! in octavo; 
1 _ tions were "reviſed and b pf udliſhed, 


* er 8 - 
ES: OE! 113 by 


- 5 


MIt. ELIZABETH ROWE! 203 
by the Rev. I r. Watts, undder the title of De⸗ 
vout Exerciſes, to which that worthy 1 man wrote 
a preface: and while: he removes ſome e | 
that wantonneſs ; and ſenſuality might make to 
the ſtyle and manner of theſe Devotions, he 
ſhows that they contain the moſt ſublime-ſenti- 
ments, the moſt reſined breathings of: theaſoul, 


and the moſt elevated and celeſtial pie: 


Mrs. Rowe's ; acquaintance with: perſons of © 
faſhion, had taught her all the accompliſhmerts 
of good, breeding, and elegance of beliavidur 
and , without formality or affectation, ſhe praftiC; 
ed, in the moſt diſtant, ſolit m_ a 
and politeneſs of a court. 

Ihe had; the pd ee am 


4 | Ace . 


| Gong, and maintained- — ealmneſs of 


peared in her conduct to Mr. Rowe, and by 


temper, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that could 
not be ruffſed by adyerſe aceidents. She Was 
in the utmoſt degree an enemy to ill-natured 


i ſatire and detraction ; ſhe was as much unacs 


quainted' with, envy, as if it had been impoſſtble 


for ſo baſe e e into the⸗ n 
et i 9 8 

She had few 8 in r ber tar! wit 
was lively, and ſhe expreſſed her thoughes . in 


the moſt beautiful and | flowing, eloquence, ; ** 
When ſhe entered into the ma 1 ied ſtate, che 


8 


higheſt eſteem and. moſt. tender. affection ap- 


the 


204 Mus. ELIZABETH ROWE. 
the hoſt gentle and obliging manner, and the 
exerdiſe of every good- natured and ſocial virtue, 
he confirmed the empire ſhe had gained over 
his heart. In ſhort, if the moſt cultivated un- 
derſtanding, if an imagination lively and ex- 
tenſive, a character perfectly moral, and a ſoul 
formed for the moſt exalted exerciſes of devo- 
tion, can render a perſon amiable, Mrs. Rowe 
has. a juſt claim, to that epithet, as well as to the 
admiration of the lovers of nen nd ding | 
e. i ort 


\GEOR GE VTILLIERS, 
5 Doxx of BuCcKINGHAM, . 


NON 14 3 of George, Duke, Meran 
and Earl of Bukinghams murdered by F. * 
| ton in the year 1628. 

This Nobleman was born at ' Wallingford- 
Houſe, in the pariſh of St. Martin's in the 
Fields, on the 3oth of January, 1627, and bap- 
tized there on the 14th of February following, 
by Dr. Laud, then Biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Before we proceed to give any ee of. | 
our noble Author's life, we muſt intreat the 
reader s | indulgence to take a ſhort view of the 
life 


DUKE or BUOKINGHANT. 20% 
life of his Grace's father, in which ſonte eir- 
cumſtances extremely curious will appear; ſor 
the firſt Duke of Buck ingham was a Matz „ Hhoſe 3 
proſperity Was ſo inſtantaneous, His bonours 
ſo great, his life fo diffipated, and his death ſo 
remarkable, that, as no miniſter ever enjoyed 
ſo much power, ſo no man ever drew the at- 
tention of the world more upon him No 
ſooner had he returned from his travels, and 
made his firſt appearance at Court, than he be- 
came a favourite with King James, WhO, (ſays 
Clarendon) -* + of all wiſe men he ever knew, 
vas moſt delighted and taken with handſeme 

« perſons and fine cloaths. He had begun to 
10 weary of his favourite, t the'Parl/6f Soilterſer; 
who was the only one that kept that poſt ſo 
long, without any public reproach from the 
people, till at laſt he was convicted of the hora- 
rid conſpiracy agaifift the life c Sir Thomas 
Overbury 55 and condemned as . 55 murderer. „5 
While Wel things Were in agitation, Villiers 5 
appeared ; at 2ourt : he was, according to all ac bo 
counts, the gayeſt and handſomeſt man 9 His  . 


time, of an a generous 19 of a an unte- 5 


311 


neſs. ; &, $1 8 
In a. fe ew. 1 he was ide Cup fire to hs - 


4 1215 3 


King; : by which he was of courſe e to be much 
in his preſence, and To admitted to that conver- 
Vor, II. | 'T 1 ſation 
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lation with vrhich that Prince always abvlinded 
at his meals. He had not acted five weeks on 
this ſtage, to uſe the noble Hiſtorian's expreſ- 
ſion, till he mounted higher, being knighted, 


and made Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and 


Knight of. the moſt noble order of the Garter, 
and in a ſhort time a Baron, a Viſcount, an 


Earl, a Marquis, and Lord High. Admiral of 


England, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Maſter of the Horſe, and entirely diſpoſed of all 
the favours of the King, acting as abſolutely. in 
conferring honours and diſtinctions, as if he 
himſelf had worn the diadem. 

Me find him ſoon after making war or peace, 
according to humour, reſentment, or favour. 
He carried the Prince of Wales into Spain to 
ſee the Infanta, who was propoſed to him as a 
wife; and it plainly. enough appears, that he 
was privy to one intrigu® of Prince Charles, 
and which was. perhaps the only one of 


that Prince, whom al] Hiſtorians, whether 


friends or enemies to his, cauſe, have agreed to 
celebrate for chaſtity, and the - e vir- 


tues. 0 
There is an original letter of Prince Charles 


to the Duke, which was publiſhed by Mr. 


Thomas Hearne : and, as it is a fort of curio- 
ay We ſhall here inſert- it. 


4 STEN NY, 
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„ STENNY, 5 i 
<<] HAVE nothing n now to write to you, 8 
« but to give you thankes both for the good 
e councell you gave me, and for the event of 
it. The King gave mee a good ſharp potion, 
« but you took away the working of it by the 


cc well reliſhed comfites ye ſent after it. I have 


ce met with the partie, that muſt not be named, 
e once. alreddie, and the culler of wryting this 
& letter, ſhall make mee meet with her on Sa- 
« turday, although it is written the day being - 
« Thurſday. $0 aſſuring you that the bus neſs 
5 . far onn, Eo 1; 
| « Your conſtant friend) 
£1 4 all CHARLES, 

« ] hon you will! not ſhew the King this 
e letter, but put it in the ſafe nn. of aer 
« Vulcan,” 


It was the good fortune of this Nobletian: 
to have an equal intereſt with the ſon as with 
the father; and when Prince Charles aſcended 


the throne, his power was equally extenſive, 


and, as before, gave ſuch offence to the Houſe of 
Commit aha the People, that he was voted an 
enemy to the realm; and his Majeſty was fre- 
quently addreſſed to remove him Bon his Coun- 
eils. | 
Though Charles the Fir had eln more 
virtues, and was of a more military turn, than 
3 his 
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bis father, yet, in the circumſtance of doating 


upon favourites, he was equally. weak. * His 
- misfortune was, that he never ſufficiently truſted 
his own judgement, which was often better than 


that of his fervants; and from this diffidence, 8 
he was tenacious of a miniſter of whoſe abi- 
lities he had a high opinion, SO] in rden fide- 
Ay he put confidence. © 

The Duke at laſt became ſo en that 


it entered into the head of an Enthuſiaſt, tho 
_ otherwiſe an honeſt man, one ne Fel- 


ton, that to aſſaſſinate this Court favourite, 


this enemy of the realm, would be doing 4 
grateful thing to his Country, by -ridding it of 
one whoſe meaſures, i in his ons were lr 


The fate of the Duke was now eng 


| foes it 18 by far the moſt A a 
in his . . | 


X 


We ſhall inſert, in a: erg of the noble 
Hiſtorian, the particular account of i it... | 

© John. Felton, an obſcure. man in his own 
6 perſon, who had been bred a Soldier, and lately 
a Lieutenant of F oot, whoſe Captain had been 
© killed on the retreat at the Iſle of Ree, upon 


which he conceived that the company of right 
ES. ought to have been conferred upon him, and it 


being refuſed him by the Duke of Bucking- 


eben, General of the _ had given vp his 
0 commiſſion, 


— 


* 
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1 < commiſſion, and withdrawn himſelf - from the 
* army. He was of à melancholie nature, and 


nverſation with any body, yetof a 


- © had little co 
- © Gentleman's family in Suffolk, of a good * 
kane and reputation“ ee He ker Hes went 


From the time that he had quitted the artiiy; 
« this reſided at London; when the Houſe of Com- 
© mons, tranſported with paſſion and prejudice 


4 Lain ene aa hd dera him to the 
__ © Houſ&of Peers for ſeveral miſdemeanours and 


5 miſcarriages, und in ſome declarations” bad 


* ftyled him the cauſe df all the evils the king- 
dom ſuffered; and an enemy to the public, Some 
tranſeripts of ſuch expreſſions, and ſome ge- 
71 7 neral invectives he met with: amoneſt the peo- 


© ple, to whom this great man was not grateful, f 


- © wrought ſs far upon this melancholio gentle- - 
man, that he began to believe he ſhould do 


God good ſervice if he killed the Duke. He 
« choſe no other inftrument than an ordinary . 
, „ which he bought of a cutler for a ſhil- 


ling; and, thus provided, he repaired to Portſ- 
1 S mouth; Wharf helwrrived the eve of St. Barthos 


* lomew: The Duke was then there, in order to 
prepare and make ready the fleet and the army, 

with which he refolved in a few days to tranſ- 
port himfelf to the relief of Rochelle, which 


© was then beſieged by Cardinal Richlieu, and 


0 for the relief whereof the Duke was the more. 
: ip ag 3 | EE. obliged, 


1 GEORGE VILLIERS, - 
obliged, by reaſon that, at his being at the Ille | 


* of Ree, he had received great ſupplies of 


d victuals, and ſome companies of their garri- 
7 « ſon, from their town; the want of both which 
© they were at this time rr ſenſible. vhs; * 


„ ; | 
This morning. of St. ee the | 


2 ike: had- received letters, i in which he was 


5 ad vertiſed, that Rochelle had relieved itſelf ; 


upon whieh he directed, that his breakfaſt 


| Ws be ſpeedily made ready, and he would 


make haſte to acquaint the King with the good 
news, the Court being then at South wick, 


© about © five miles from Portſmouth. The 


chamber in which he was dreſſing himſelf, 


was full of company, and of officers in the 
* fleet and army. There was Monſieur de 


_ * Soubize, brother to the Duke, de Rohan, 
and other French gentlemen, who were very 


ſolicitous for the embarkation of the army, 


and for the departure of the fleet for the relief 
s of Rochelle; and they were at that time in 


* much trouble and perplexity, out of appre- 
c henſion that the news the Duke had received 


| that morning, might ſlacken the preparations 
_ of the voyage, which their impatience and 
- © intereſt perſuaded them was not advanced with 
expedition; and ſo they held much diſcourſe 


< with the Duke wo the We that his 
4 


£ 
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intelligence could be true, and that it as con- 
6 trived, by the artifice and dexterity of their 
| £4 nemies, in order to abate the warmth,and 
| © zeal. that was uſed-for- their relief, the arrival 
© of which relief thoſe enemies had much rea- 
3 fon. to apprehend ; and a longer delay in ſend- 
4 « ing it, would caſe; them of that terrible ap- 
prehenſion; their forts and works towards 
6 the ſea, and in the harbour, being almoſt 
niſhed. This diſcourſe, . according to the 
natural cuſtom of that nation, and by the uſual 
0 dialect of, that language, was held with ſuch 
| „en and vehemence, that the gebe, 


N 


*, were e angry, and that thew ke the Hicks rudely. 
He being ready, and infotmed that his breax- 
2 faſt was ready, drew towards the door, where 8 
5 thebangings were held up ;and i in that very paſ- 
e ſage turning himſelf to ſpeak with, Sir Tho- 

< mas Fryer, a, Colonel of the army, WhO Was 

then ſpeaking 1 near. his ear, he. Was on a ſudden 5 
3 ſtruck oyer his ſhoulder ; u upon the breaſt with a 
_ * kpife 3 upon which, without uling | any other - | 
words, than that te the villain, has killed me, 
C and i in the ſame moment pulling out the knife 
: himſelf, he fell down dead, the knife having 

« pierced. his heart. ; No. 1 man had ever ſeen the 
* blow, or the man who gave it; but in the 
« * confuſion they were in, n man made his 

* on 
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0 ee nod: agreeing, thas it was done by 


of their guilt, and only referving them for 
* a more judicial examination and proceeding. 


uy  ' — © fouridl upon the ground a hüt, in-the inſide 


} © whereof there was ſewed upon the crown a 
| Uy paper, in which were writ four or five lines 


| of that declaration made by the Houſe of 
OO * Commons, i in which they had ſtiled the Duke 
I an enemy to the kingdom; and under it, a 
' 

bl 
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© longed. to the perſon who had committed the 
© murder; but the difficulty remained ſtill as 
great, who that perſon ſhould be; for the 
_* writing diſcovered nothing of the 1% me; and 
wwhoſoever it was, it was very natural to be- 
« lieve, that he was gone far enough not to 
© be found without a hat : whereupon one 
© cried out, . Here's the fellow that killed the 
<« Duke ;** upon which others ran thither, 
© every body aſking which was he: to which 
: the man without the hat very. compoſedly an- 
© ſwered, 


dara 
= 4 * * 
ay 
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| - - *thie" French, from the angry diſcourſe” they 
cmought they had heard from them; and it 
J i © © was a kind of miracle, that they were not all 
1 killed at that inſtant; the ſober ſort, that pre- 


In the crowd near the door, there was 


by. | ©'ſerved them from it, having the fame opinion 


Cod.» 


 * ſhort: ejaculation towards a prayer. It was. 
* eaſily enough concluded, that the hat be- 
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IS et 66 am he.“ \Thereupdn ſome. of thoſe 
who were moſt rs ſuddenly run upon 
„ "08 the wan with their drawn ſwords to kill him; 
| 1 ut others, who were at. leaſt equally con- | 
©. cerned in the loſs, and in the ſenſe of it, de- 
<fended- him; ; himſelf with open arms very 
© calmly-and. chearfully expoſing. himſelf to the 
fury and ſwords of the moſt enraged, as be- 
Ling very willing to. fall a ſacrifice to their ſud- 
den anger, rather than. be kept for deliberate 
» "— een he knew ms be executed en 
3 bim. N mf m 
He was now eue AAS and cafily . 
| « pine to be that Felton, whom we men- 
_ <.tioned- before, who had been a Lieutenant in 
< the army. He was quickly carried into a pri- 
vate room by the perſons of the beſt condi- 
tion, ſome whereaf were in authority, who 
© firſt thought fit, ſo far to diſſemble, as to men- 
tion the Duke grievouſly wounded, but not | 
© without hopes of recovery: upon. which 
Felton ſmiled, and ſaid, he knew well enough ' 
© ha had given him a blow. that. had determined 
< all their hopes. Being then aſked at whoſe © 
< inſtigation he had performed that horrid, 
© wretched, act, he anſwered them with a won- _ 
< derful- aſſurance, that they ſhould not trouble 
< themſelyes in that enquiry; that no man li- 
< ving had credit or en enough with. him, to 
12 77 TOE | 8 have 
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: T4 . d have engaged or diſpoſed him to ſuch: a 


© action; that he had never entruſted his pur- bi 
poſe or reſolution to any man; that it pro- 


c ceeded from himſelf, ans, the impulſe of his“ 


© own conſcience zi and that the motives there- 


© © unto-will appear, if his hat were found. He 


% 


— 


bhe ſaid, convinced in his conſcience 


C ſpoke very frankly of what he had done, and 
© bore-the reproaches of them that ſpoke to kim, 
with the temper of a man who thought he 


| © had not done amiſs... But after he had been 


in priſon ſome time, where he was treated 
© without any rigour, and with humanity” 
< enough, and before and at his trial, Which 
was about four months after, at the King's 
ny Bench, he behaved himſelf with great mo- 
ry and wonderful repentance ; - bein 


x . 
had done wickedly; and aſked pardon of the 


ing and. Ducheſs,” and all the Duke's ſer- 


* 


5 


vants, whom he acknowledged he had of- 
fended; and very earneſtly beſought the Judges | 
that he might have his hand ſtruck off, with 
which he had performed that impious a a 
+4 before he ſhould „ et to? 
This is the account Lord Clirendow' gives, | 
in the firſt volume of his Hiſtory, of the fall 
e this great Favourite; which ſerves to throw: 


a melancholy veil over the ſplendour of his life, 


ah ee the . vanity of exte- 
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5 ior pomp, and the danger thoſe are expoſed to e 
who move on the precipice of power. It ſerves __ 
to ſho ae of all kinds of cruelty, that which 
i 3 the child of Enthuſiaſm. is the worſt, as it 
s founded upon ſomething that has the ap- 
ber of principle ; and as it is more ſtead- 
faſt, ſo. does it diffuſe more miſchief than that 
cruelty which, flows from the agitatichs _— 
paſſion,: Felton blindly imagined he did Gd 
ſeryice by aſſaſſination; and the ſame unnatural . 
Zeal would perhaps have prompted him to the 
murder of a thouſand more, who in his opinion 
were enemies to their country. The above- 
mentioned hiſtorian remarks, that there were 
ſeveral prophecies and predictions ſcattered 
about, concerning the Duke's death; and then 
proceeds to the relation of the moſt aſtoniſhing "A 
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ſtory. we have ever met wit). 
As this anecdote i is countenanted by fo great 8 

a name, I need make no apology for inſerting 4 

it: it has all the evidence the nature of the thing Fad 

can admit of, and is curious in itſelf. 8 


. There was an officer in the King 8 Ward- 

"on robe in Windſor Caſtle,” of a good reputation 

for honeſty and diſeretion, and then abouWt 

the age of fifty years or more. This 1 3 

had been bred, in his youth, in a ſchool inn 

< the pariſh where Sir George Villiers, the [TY 7 

ther of the Duke, — and had been much, | 
1 cheriſned 
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< cheriſhed: and obliged, in that ſeaſon of bis 
Lage, by the ſaid Sir George, whom afterwards 
- © he never ſaw. About fix months before the 
m miſerable end of the Duke of Buckingham, 
© about midnight, this man, being: in his bed, 
at Windſor, where his office Was, and in very 
* health, there: appeared to him, on the 
* ſide of his bed, a man of very venerable aſpect, i 
< who fixing his yes upon bim, aſked him, if he 
knew him: the poor man, half dead with fear 
and apprehenſion, being aſked the ſecond time, | 
© whether he remembered him; and having in 
that time called to his memory the preſence | 


of Sir George Villiers, and the very cloaths . 


© he uſed to wear, in which at that time he 
'© uſed to be habited; he. anſwered him, that he 
thought him to be that . perſon : he replied, 
that he was in the right; that he was the ſame, 
and that he expected a ſervice from him; 
c which- was, that he ſhould go from him to his | 


*< ſon, the Duke of Buckingham, and tell him, 


< if he did not ſomething: to ingratiate himfelf. 
to the people, or, at leaſt, to abate the extreme 
< malice they had againſt him; he would be 
i ſuffered to live but a ſhort time: and after this 
< diſcourſe he diſappeared, and the poor man, 

e if he had been at all waking, ſlept very well 
till the morning, when he believed all this fo: 


6 be a dream, and conſidered it no otherwiſe, . 
' | 0 Next 
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Next night, or ſhortly after, , the ſame per- 
* ſon appeared to hl. again in the ſame place, 
and about the ſame time of the night, with 
an aſpect a little more ſevere than before; 
and aſked him, Whether he had done as he re- 


qduired him? and perceiving he had not, he 
gave him very ſevere roprehenſions, and told 


him, he expected more compliance from him; 


and that, if he did not perform his commands, 
he ſhould enjoy no peace of mind, but ſhould | 


be always purſued by him: upon which he 
b promiſed to obey him. But the next morn- 


ing waking exceedingly perplexed with the 
© lively repreſentation of all that had paſt, he 


*.confidered. that he was a perſon at ſuch a 
_ © diſtanee from the Duke, that he knew not 


© how to find any admittggce into his preſence, 
© much leſs any hope to be believed in what he 


© ſhould ſay; ſo, with great trouble and unquiet- 


£ neſs, he ſpent ſome time in thinking what 


he ſhould do. The poor man had by this 
time recovered the courage to tell him, that 


in truth he had deferred the execution of his 


commands, upon conſidering how difficult a 
* thing it would be for him to get acceſs to the 
* Duke, having acquaintance with no perſon 


about him; and, if he could obtain admiſſion | 
© to him, he would never be able to perſuade 


- * hog: that he was ſent in ſuch a manner; but 
Vor. H. T. 
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ehe 3 at beſt be thought to be mad, or to 


be ſet on and employed by his own, or the 
malice of other men, to abuſe the Duke and 


ſo he ſhould be ſure to be undone. The per- 
< ſon replied, as he had done befbre, that he 
ſhould never find reſt till he ſhould perform 


ky 11 hat he required, and therefore he Was better 


to diſpatch it; that the acceſs to his ſon was 
knommn to be very ealy, and that ſew men 
waited long for him: and for the gaining him 


yy, it; credit, he would: tell him two or three parti- 


culars, which he charged him never to men- 


is tion to any perſon living, but to the Duk 
4 himſelf; and he ſhould no ſooner hear them, 
-< but he would believe all the reſt he ſhould 
ay: and 86 u e dg his e he wr 


5 him. 


In the etorning' che: poor man, more c- | 


- 6] «firmed by the laſt appearance, made his j Journey 
to London, Where the court then was. He 
us very well known to Sir Ralph Freeman, 
bone of the Maſters of the Requeſts, who had 
married a Lady that was nearly allied to the 
Duke, and was himſelf well received by him. 
To him this man went; and though he did not 

--© acquaint him with all the particulars, he ſaid 

- Cemough: to let him ſee there was ſomething 


extraordinary in it: and the knowledge he 
54 2 of the * and diſeretion of the” man, 
11 . made 


r 8 


"mitts; m 


ho received him court 


i ltipielion on him. He FA 
© fired, that by his means he-might be brought 


to the Duke, to ſuch a place, and in ſuch a 


manner, as ſhould be thought fit; affirming,” 


that he had much to ſay to him, and of ſuch” 


a nature as would require much privacy, and 


ſome time and patience in the hearing. Sir 
« Ralph promiſed” he would: ſpeak” firſt to the 


Duke of him, and then he ſhould: underftand 


« his pleaſure ;/ and accordingly, on the firſt op- 


« portunity, he did inform of the reputation and 
© honeſty of the man, and then what he deſired, 
© and-all he knew of the matter. The Duke. 
6. according to his uſual openneſs and conde- 
* ſcenſion, told him, that he was the next day, 


+ carly, t. to hunt with the King; that his horſes. | 


* 


ſhould attend him to Lambeth, bridge, Where 
* he would land by five .o'clock in the morn- 


v ing z and if the man attended him there at that 


hour, he would walk and” fpealæ with. him as 


c. long as ſhould be neceſſary. Sir Ralph, car- 


ried the man with him next morning, and. 


«© preſented. him to the Duke at his landing, 
ly, and walked 
© afide in conference near an hour; none but 


place, and they. and Sir Ralph at ſuch a 
* diſtance, that they could not hear a word, 


* his own ſervants being at that hour near the. 


8 9 the Duke ſometimes ſpoke, and with. 
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| « great: commotion, which Sir Ralph the more 


e eaſily perceived, becauſe he kept his eyes al- 


© ways fixed upon the Duke; having procured 


_ © the conference, upon - ſomewhat | he knew 


© there was of extraordinary; and the man told 


him 1 in his return over the water, that when 
8 he mentioned thoſe particulars which were 


« to gain him credit, the ſubſtance whereof he 


© faid he durſt not impart to him, the Duke's 


* colour changed, and he ſwore he could come 


* by t that knowledge only by the devil, for 


that thoſe particulars were known only to 


| 4 « himſelf; and to one perſon more, who, he 
was ſure, would never ſpeak of ii. | 


- © The Duke purfued his purpoſe of hunting, 


. but was obſerved to ride all the morning with 
6 great penſiveneſs, and in deep thoughts, with- 
out any delight in the exerciſe he was upon; 


and before che morning was ſpent, left the 


field, and alighted at his mother's lodgings, 
5: Whitehall, with whom he was ſhut up for- 
5 the ſpace of three or four hours: the noiſe of 


+ their diſcourſe frequently reached the ears of 
© thoſe who attended in the-next rooms ; and 


' © when the Duke left her, his countenance ap- 


© peared full of trouble, with a, mixture of 


= anger; a countenance that was never before 


c obſerved in him in any converſation with her, 


1 + towards oo he had a profound reverence : 


c and 


Dur va KINGHAM 
and the Counteſs herſelf. was, a at the Duke” 8 
« leaving her, found overwhelmed i in tears, and 


by 4 386 . de | . 0 : 


. 


10 - © (which 3 within a i few fat 51 
. brot ught:to his. mother, | the, ſeemed not i in the 


4 degree ſurpriſed, but received it as if the 

1 had foreſeen, it, nar. did afterwards. expreſs 
*ſuch. a degree of ſorrow, as Was. expected from 

8 ſuch: 4 mother for. the loſs of ſuch a „ 

. This 1 the. repreſentation. which Lord Cl. 


rendon g gives of this extraordinary circumftance, 5 


upon which. I. mall not prefiime” to make jy, 


comment; but, if ever departed ſpirits Were per- 


5 mitted to rel themſelves: in human affairs, 
and, 4s Shakeſpeare Expreſſes” it, * reviſit the 
a glimpſes” of the moon,“ it ſeems to have been 
upon this occaſion; at leaſt there ſcems to be 

| ſuch rational evidence of it, as no man, how- 

ever fortified MT. TROY 1 well : 
" refiſt, | N : 


- But "A us now enter upon 15 Life of the 


Son of this great Man; who, if he was inferior 
to his father as a ſtateſman, was ſuperior in 


wit, and wanted only application to have made 


1 very great figure, even. in the ſenate; but his 
5 1 of fr parts was e Which 5 
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45 nt him in the purfait of any thibg folid or 
Wray J%%ͤ SOROS! * | 

He was ari in fabt when his kather's er 
Was perpetrated, and received his early educa- 
tion from ſeveral” domeſtic tutors, and was af- 
terwards ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge: 
when he had finiſhed His courſe there; he tra- 
velled with his brother, Lotd Francis, under the 
care of William Ayleſbury; Eſq. Upon his 
return, which was after the breaking out of 
the civil wars, he was conducted to Oxford, 
and preſented to his Majeſty, then Bern and 
entered into Chrift-church.. 

Upon the decline of the King's 8 fy the 
young, Duke of Buckingham attended Prince 
Charles into Scotland, and was preſent, in the 
year 165 r, at the battle of Worceſter, where he 
f eſcaped beyond. fea, and was. ſoon after made 
Knight of the Garter, He came afterwards 
privately into England, and, November the 
19th, 1657, married Mary, the daughter and 
heir of Thomas, Lord Fairfax, by whoſe in- 
. tereſt he recovered all or moſt of his . 


which he had loſt before. - 


After the Reftoration, at 1 8 time be is. 
- Gab to have poſſeſſed an eſtate of 20,0001. per 
{4 annum, he was made one of the Lords of the 
| Nies Bed-chamber, and of the Led Coun- 
| il, 


3 
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eil, Lo: 
Maſter of the Horſe, 0119. 8 % Oe 


In the year 1666, KR difcovere to de 
— fecret correſpondence, by letters and 
other tranſactions, tering to 'raiſe mutinies 
among ſome of his Majeſty's forces, and ſtir 
up ſedition among his people; and to have car- 


ried on other traiterous deſigns and practices 
againſt the King and his Government; in 


conſequence of this, the King put him out 
4 of the Privy Council, Bed- chien, and Lieu- 


tenaney of Vork, ordering him likewiſe to be 
ſtruck out of all Commiſlions. | _ His Grace ab- 


| ſeconded ; upon which a proclamation d Was ier 


the ſame year for apprehending . 
Notwithſtanding this appearance of leben- 

ment againſt him, yet Charles, who was far from 

 beingof an implacable temper, took Buckingham 


again into favour, after he had made an humble 
ſubmifſion: he was reſtored to his place in the 


Council, and in the Bed- chamber, f in 1667, and 
ſeemed perfectly confirmed in the good graces 


of the King, who was, perhaps, too much. 
charmed with * wit, to e bind as n 
enemy 


In the year 1670, the Duke was fippoſed to 


be concerned in Blood's attempt on the life of 
the Duke of Ormond. This ſcheme was, to 


. haye conveyed that nobleman to Tyburn, and 
there 


* . 


Lieutenant " Yorkſhire, andy at laſt, 


==. GEORGE VILLIERS:r. 
chere to have banged /him-;; for which, purppte 
ne was taken out of his coach in St. James's: 
Atreet, and carried away! by Blood and his ſon 
Beyond Devonſkire - houſe, Piccadilly, but then- 
reſcued. Blood afterwards endeavoured. to teal 


the Crown out of the Tower, but was ſeized: 
however, he was not only oned, but had 


| an eſtate of five. hundred. pounds 2 ear, given 


Vith dhe King. The realen ef Blood's.makice- 
againſt the Duke of Ormond was, berauſe 


his eſtate at Sorney was forfeited for his trea- 


_ fon in the courſe. of. the Duke's government; 
a loſs. he muſt have ed e WF, Lord: 
Lieutenant: whatever... : 
This, together with the infigaton of wo 
enemy of the Duke of Ormendꝰs at court, wrought: 


upon him ſo, that he un, 'rtook. the aſſaſſina- 


tion. Mr. Carte ſuppoſes, that no man was 
more likely to encourage. Blood in this at- 
tempt, than the Duke of. Buckingham, who, 


he ſays, was the moſt. profligate man of his time, 


and had ſo little honour, i in him, that he would 
engage in any ſcheme to gratify an irregular 


paſſion. The Duke of Ormond had ated with 
ſaws. ſexerity againſt him, when he was de- 


tected in the attempt of unhinging the go- 
vernment ze! which had excited ſo much reſent- 


ment, as to vent itſelf in this manner. 
Ts That 


3 
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That Buckingham was a conſpirator againſt . 


Ormond, Mr. Carte ſays, there is not the leaſt 


doubt ;- and he mefitions a circumſtance” of 


his guilt, too ſtrong to be reſiſted” That there 


were reaſons to think him the perſon ho put 
Blood upon the attempt of the Duke of Or- 
mond (fays he) cannot well be queſtioned; 

* after the following relation, which I mY 
© from a gentleman 0 Robert Eeſly, of | Glaſ- 


©Þugh, in the county of Monaghan; Efquire} 


< whoſe veracity and memory none that knew 


© him will ever doubt, who received it from 


© the mouth of Dr. Turner, Biſhop of Ely. 


© The Earl of Oſſory came in one day, not 


© or the more ſecret way of poiſon, I ſhall not 


— 


long after the affair, and ſeeing the Duke of 
Buckingham ſtanding by the a his co- 
Jour roſe, and he ſpoke to this effect: My 
Lord, L know- well that you are at the bot-- 


tom of this late attempt upon my father; and. 


© therefore I give you fair warning, if my fa- 


< ther comes to a violent end by ſword or piſtol,, ' 


be at a laſs to know the firſt author of it; IL 


© ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin; I mall 
treat you as ſuch, and wherever L meet you 
I ſhall piſtol you, though you ſtood behind 


the King's chair; and I tell it you in his Ma- 
« jeſty's preſence, that oo ay be n LEN: 
8 Bee wy word. e 1 

ee. 
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eee . 


8 of decorum te the King, in whoſe pre- 
fence it was ſaid ; but, in my opinion, it was 
an act. of ſpirit and reſentment worthy of a 


fon, when his father's life was menaced-;. and; 


_ the villain, (Blood) who failed in the attempt, 
was ſo much courted, careſſed, and i in high fa- 


your, immediately afterwards. 
In June, 1671, the Duke was inſtalled Pe. "59 


cellor of the Univerſity of: Cambridge, and the 


fame. year was: ſent Ambaſſador to the King. of 


France ʒ who, being. pleaſed with his perſon 
and. errand, entertained. him very, nobly for. 


ſeyeral days together and; upon his tak 


and diamonds, to the value of 40, ooo piſtoles. 
He wes: afterwards ſent to that King at Utrecht, 
in June, 1672, together with Henry, Earl of 
Arlington, and George, Lord Halifax. He 
was one of the Cabal at Whitehall, and in the 


beginning of the ſeſſion of _— iament, February, 
15672, endeavoured to caſt the odium of the 
Dutch war, from himſelf, upon Lord Arling- 


ton, another of the Cabal. In June, 1674, 


he reſigned the Chancellorſhip of Cambridge. 


About this time he became a great favourer of 
the Non · conformiſts. February the 16th, 1676. 


bis Grace, and James, Eafl of Saliſbury, An- 
"wy Earl of Shaftſbury,. and Philip, Lord 


©, | Wharton, 


pea 0 


leave, gave him a {word and belt ſet with pearls. : 
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"Wharton, were committed to the Tower, by 
order of the Houſe of Lords, for à contempt, 
in refufing to retract what they had ſald the 
day before; when the Duke, immediately a- 
ter his Majeſty had ended his ſpeech to both 
Houſes, endeavoured to ſhow, from law and rea- 
ſon, that the long proregation was nulled; and 
the Parliament was conſequently diffolved. 
Our noble author wrote. ſeveral pieces on 
3 ſuhjects, the chief of which is the Re- 
hearſal, a comedy, firſt ated on December the 
7th, 167. It is ſaid the Duke was aflifted in 
writing this play, by his Chaplain, Dr. Thomas 
Spratt, Martin Clifford, Eſq; Maſter of the 
Charter- Houſe, and Mr, Samuel Butler, author 
of Hudibras. 5 ; + 
The character of - is e 3 


in it the waricus foibles of Poets (whether 


good, bad, or indifferent) are ſo excellently 
blended, as to make the moſt finifhed picture 
of a poetical Coxcomb: tis ſuch a maſter- piece 
of true humour as will ever laſt, while our 
Engliſh tongue is underſtood, or the een 
a good comedian to play it. : 

Mr. Dryden, in revenge for the nene ; 


thrown on him in this piece, expoſed the Duke, 


under the name of Zimri, in his Abſalom and 


den, 


— 
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5 picture, and admirably marked: we need make 
no apology for inſerting it here; it is too en- 
| cellent to paſs unnoti cet. 


7 


* 


1 is reckoned a maſter· piece; it has 1 
firſt beauty, which is truth; it is a ſtriking 


An · the firſt rank of theſe did Zimri tandy : 

A man fo various, that he ſeem'd to be 
| Not one, but all mant ind's epitome. _ . 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrongs . 9 
Was every thing by ſtarts, and nothing kgs 
But, in the courſe of one revolving moon, 
Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſman, and buffoon : 
Then all for women, painting, rhiming, drinking: 
Beſides ten thouſand freaks, that died in 5 
Bleſt madman ! who could r 

In ſomething new to with, or to „ SFO 
Railing, and praiſing, were his uſual themes, , 
And both, to ſhow his e er in extremes 5 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God, or devil. 
In ſquandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
Nothing went unrewarded—but deſert. 
Beggar d by fools, whom. {ill he found too ba 
He had his jeft, and they had his eſtate... 
He laught himſelf from court, then ſought reli, « 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief. 

Thus wicked, but in will, of means bereft: 
He left not faction, but of that was left. : 


It is allowed by the ſevereſt enemies of this 
| Nobleman, that he had a Hud ſhare of . 
8. wy” 43 a | ann d 
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and quickneſs of. parts, which were partieu- 
' larly turned to ridicule: but while he has 
been celebrated as a wit, all men are ſilent 
as to other virtues; for it is no where re- 
corded, that he Ter performed one generous 
diſintereſted action in his whole life: he re- 


lieved no diſtreſſed merit; he never ſhared the 
bleſſing of the widow and fatherleſs; and, as 


he lived a profligate, he died in miſery, a by- 


word, and a jeſt, unpitied and unmourned- 


He*Spired, April. 16, 16873 Mr. Wood 


ſays, at his houſe in Vorkſhire; but Mr. Pope 


informs us, that he died at an inn in that coun- 


ty, in very mean eircumſtances. In his epiſtle 
to Lord Bathurſt, he draws the following af- 
fecting picture of this man, WhO had poſſeſſed 


an eſtate of near eee per annum, ex- 


pi ing. ESE Es 
In the worſt in's worſt room, with mat half sg 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock- bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With tape-ty*d curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies—alas ! how chang'd from him, 
That life of pleaſure, and that ſoul of whim! _ 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bow r of wanton. Shrewſbury and love; 
Or juſt as gay in Council, in. a ring 
- Of mimitk stateſmen, and their merry King. 
Vor. II. X No 
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" Sick: 


: $4 ' No wit to flatter, left of all his 8 

3 N fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 35 3 
T There, victor of his health, of fortune, TOs * . 
Tt ; And fame, this Lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 


"-w bp 


3 His Grace's fate ſage Cutler could foreſee, | 


2 And well che thought). advis d lum, Live like. me.” 
: | As well his Grace replicd, Like you, Sir. John! br 
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